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JAMES B. ANGELL, LL D., 


President for the last twenty-five years of the University of Michigan. 


HATEVER be the method of endowment of our great schools, may the day never come when they shall be 
W inaccessible to the humblest youth in whom God has lodged the divine spark of genius, or that more 
common but sometimes not less serviceable gift of useful talent, Let not a misapplication of the laissez faire doctrine 
in political economy, which has its proper place, lead us to the mistake of building up a pedantic aristocracy. Good 
learning is always catholic and generous. It welcomes the humblest votary of science, and bids him kindle his lamp 
freely at the common shrine. It frowns on caste and bigotry. It spurns the artificial distinctions of conventional 
society. It greets all comers whose intellectual gifts entitle them to admission to the goodly fellowship of cultivated 
minds. It is essentially democratic in the best sense of that term.—From an address by Dr. Angell. 
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National Saesetional Assggiation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
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General Conference for Bible Study, Northfield, 
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American Social Scie nee Association, Saratoga, | 
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Hotels and Travel. 


Hotels and Travel. 





“Where Times 
are Prosperous” 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TARE THE... 


ROCK 
ISLAN 
ROUTE 


ONLY DIREC? LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 


HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEKerceoeseece 


which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 








To Denver, 
* Colorado 
* Springs, 
* or Pueblo. 








Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
«Sent Free... ) Gen'l Pass. Agent, 


Apply for it. CHICAGO. 








When Planning Your Vacation 


Remember that the Gieen Mountain State—‘** the 
summer paradise of New England’ —stands 
foremost in the variety and beauty of natural attrac- 
tions. With its healthful elimate, alluring scenery, 
comfortable homes and hotels, and picturesque 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
With Its Famous Fishing Waters, 


VERMONT 


offers opportunities for rest and recreation possessed 
by no other section of the East, ** Summer Homes,’ 
published by the Central Vermont Railroad, gives full 
particulars Concernine Vermont resorts, hotels, board- 
ng houses, rates, routes of travel, etc. Sent upon 
application. Inclose five-cent stamp ao s, an. CuM- 
MINGS, G. P. A., St. Aibans, Vt., or H. NLEY, 
N. E. P. A, Central Vermont Railroad, x Washington 
Street, Boston. 


H. CAZE & SONS, 52d Year. 
All expenses—${75 to $80O0—all expenses. 
HIGH CLASS ARRANGEMENTS. 
Spring and Thirty Tours, ranging in price from 
Summer 175 to $800, visiting England, Ire- 
Vacation +} land, Scotland, France, Holland, 
Tours, hine, Germany, "Italy, Switzerland, 
Europe. J) Danube, Austria, etc. 
North Cape and Russia Party, June 27. 
Annual Round the World Party, Sept. 
Holy Land Party (Egypt and the Niie)— 
Spring and Autumn—Four tours annually. 
Independent tickets for any desired tour in Europe, 
with or without hotel coupons. Estimat.s furnished, 
Agents all lines steamers. Choice rooms secured. 
Gaze’s Tourist Gazette free, gives particulars. 


Brose” H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd., st’ seston” 
THE MIDNICHT SUN 


By S. 8. “OHIO,” the largest and finest steam yacht in 
the world, leaving New York, June 27, 1896, visiting 
England, Russia, Finland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
and the Midnight Sun, stopping at Bodo to witness the 
total eclipse August 8. Lectures on astronomy by Miss 
Proctor and others. $475.00 and upwards, 

University Cruise September 16, as far east as India 
$950.00 and upwards. 

European Tours June 6th, July Ist and 8th. 

THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
aa Street, Philadelphia. 


LEON L. COLLVER, N. E. Agt., 
306 Doninceten St., Boston, Mass. 


PASSACONAWAY INN, 
NOW OPEN. 
GILLIS & MURRAY, MANAGERS, 
York Cliffs, Maine, and 71 Broadway, New York. 











EUROPE 


Application (with references) may now be made for 
membership in President Capen’s (Tufts College) 
Party, and in the Harvard and Brown Univer- 
sities’ Parties, to visit the Historical, Literary, 
and Art Centers of Europe. Cards of Membersb 
#265 to $630. Address! =a 


LEON L. COLLVER, N. E. Agent Clark’s Tours, 
306 Washington St., Boston. 


YOU ARE GOING 
TO TRAVEL 
with every comtort and con- 
venience. securing advan- 


tages not found in a Letter 
of Credit, try the 


Cheque Bank Cheques. 


They take the place of cash all over the 
world. and no experienced traveler goes 
abroad without them Send for illus- 
trated pamphiet telling you all about 
their many advantages to 


Agency THE U.S, CHEQUE BANK, LTD., 


FREDERICK W. VERRY, Mer., 40 & 42 Wall St., N. ¥. 
Agents wanted in every City. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 

face toward New York.” 














ESTABLISHED 1836, 
ISAAC RILEY, 
Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER,! 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 294. 





~ Church ‘Equipment. 


Church Cushions 


EASSOCKS, ETC. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., “Wee tons nae” 


















OF THE 


Satalogue with iid Gy, SCHOOL. FIR shin s 








Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL ©OO., Boston, Vass. 





THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


cuiMes 
CHURGH BELLS <2 <Ats 
& A ; orld. 


PUREST ae pe METAL S gsatcndl = TIN). 
Send for Price and Cata 
‘eSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, MALT MORE, MD. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 

p yA andasen Co,, © inctanati, Ohio, 
y 8 

= ame are ie” Chureii b 4S & 7] Chimes. 

~= Highest Award st World's fair. Gold Med ial 

te Mid-winter Rxe'm Price. + +78, BULDhed hae 


CHAPEL OUTFIT FOR SALE. 
Including reversible back Settees, Puipit Extension 
Desk, Organ, and Cocoa Carpet, all new. Can be seen 
at 464 Washington $t., Dorchester; or address 
J. M. MARDEN, 27 Sehoo! St, Boston. 



























for electric, gas or 








FRINK’S 


and estimate free, 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


ATEN softest, cheapest and best light known for Churches, 
£5 E CTORS Halls me ae Buildings. Send size of room. Book 
of Tigh >, FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York, 










oil, give the most powerful, the 
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ARPETS pris. 65 


FACTURERS’ 


OPP.BOYLSTOM ST. 





AT MANU JOHN H. Pray. Sons & Co., 
*“ CARPETS awD UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 





BOSTON. 
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25 June 1896 
OOMMENOEMENT DATES, 


The following list includes the Commencement and 
anniversary days of the leiding educational institu- 


tione. 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 25 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 25 
Chicago, Chicago, Il!., July J 
Colby, Waterville, Me., July 1 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 25 
Hamilton, U intonv, N. Y., June 25 
Hiram, Hiram, O., June 25 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 25 
Trinity, Hartford, Ct., June v5 
Union, Albany, N. Y., Juve 25 
SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES. 
Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., June 30 








Two THINGS,—The difference between purchas- 
ing one’s furniture of a large furniture house like 
the Paine Furniture Co. and a small bouse or de- 
partment store is not simply that you obtain a 
slightly lower price at the Paine warerooms, but 
that you have an infinitely greater variety of styles 
from which to select. The single exhibition of rat- 
tan and willow furniture now open at the Paine 
warerooms is almost as large in itself as an ordi- 
naty furniture store. 








Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST MTH STREBRT, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 
ansse NEMINARY, 


Advantages for 
Hartford, Conn. 





63d Year Opens 
October 7, 1896. 


College Graduates. 





OHI10, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
62d year opens Sept. 23d With special advantages 
in the College and the Conseryatory of Music. 

zg . BoSworrTd, Sec. 

— SERS aco oie 

t NEW HAMPSHIRE. 











New LONDON, N. H. 


COLBY ACADEMY. 
$200 to #250 a Year. Coeducational., 4ith Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President, 





“NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 
THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 114th year begins September 16, 189F, Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of bigh standing. 
For illustrated catalc gue, address, 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BUXBURY. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL ({5\%). 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS. BOSTON. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Estabiished in 1889, by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. 


Eighth yesr will begin G7 ly 29th. Address 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director, 9 Appleton St., Boston. 








MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens September 23d, 139. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 

MISS KIFBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for Col- 
lege. Intermediate, Academic and Special Courses, 
Send for lliustrated Circular. 





MASSACHITSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL {Young Men and 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach- 


ing. Gymnasium bowling aliey, ete. Circulars. 
I, N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
WORCESTER ACADEM Prepares boys for any 
College or Scientific 
School. Buildings new with every modern improve- 
ment of School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, 
Gymnasium and Infirmary with trained nurse. pt, 


and be unexcelled. 63d year begins Sept 
y. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Princip: 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


the Congregationalist 


GENERAL WASHINGTON 


and the period of the Revolution. By | ——— 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF VENICE 
Illustrated by F. V. Du Monn. 


An illustrated paper on the distinctive 
characteristics of 
OHIO lg 
By President CHARLES F. THwtno, of the 
Western Reserve University. 
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WoopROW WILSON. 2. P 
Illustrated by Howarp PYLE. NORRIS | a ip oo Ala Be dete «Hg 
By HON. HENRY CABOT ooravs THE CABINET ORGAN 
LODGE “THANET A short story .of the Middle West. 
A piquant description of bs ______| Illustrated by CLirForD CARLETON. 
nepmerinineeatitunls os. THE LOVE-LETTERS OF 
JULIAN | SUPERFINE GOLD 
By LAURENCE HUTTON RALPH A Chinese romance. 


E. A. 
ALEXANDER | abroad. 


OHN 
KENDRICK 


99! 
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IMPORTANT coop STORIES 
ARTICLES LANGDON TWO MORMONS FROM 
ELWY MUDDLETY 
M ITCH ELL The opening chapters of a novelette. 


Illustrated by GILBERT GAUL. 


THE 





—— Illustrated by C. D. WELDON. 
x A FOOL TO FAME 


| A humorous story of American artist life 


Pictures by Joun W. ALEXANDER. 


Conclusion of 
A REBELLIOUS HERQINE 
A humorous ¥“¥ ince. 


BANGS 
Illustrated by W . SMEDLEY. 
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Educational. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The sixtieth year opens tom: 17, 1896. Board and 
tuition £250. Mrs. E. 8. MEAD, President. 








MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 
ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. 
Ten miles from Boston. Music, are and Languages, 


Thocgnsh y oe for colleg 
Miss WHITTEMORE, P rinelpal, Montvale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADE MY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young womeu. Classical and scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and optional. Year begins 
Sept. 16, —. Apply to 
IpA C,. ALLEN, Prineipal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHI SETTS, WORCESTER. 

HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester (‘* The Academic City’ ’), Mass. 41st year. 
Best preparation for College, Profe sional or Busi- 
ness life. Healthful location. Careful selection and 
supervision of students. Small Classes. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 








WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study 
in Mechanical, Civil — Klectrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. 158 Page Catalogue, showing appoint- 
ments secured by aie mailed free. Eapenses 
low. 29th year. . MENDENHALL, President. 








PAPPAPPPPPIPYYPPPPIOOOmm—™1 
HICH SCHOOL ASSISTANTS 


Wanted for Sept. Fr. and Gr., $700; Fr., Ger. ard 
Art, $720; Science, $800: Latin (Smith Grad.). 8500; 
English 8x00; Math., 2800 BEACON TEACE 

ERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 











There are but tew good musical insti- 
tutions. The largest, best, and most suc- 
cessful in America is the 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 


Oratory and Languages 


at Boston, Mass. Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in price, thorough in practice, and 
famous for results 

Carl Felten, Musical Director. Frank 
W. Hale, Gen. Mgr. Send for Prospectus. 








‘Chauncy: Hall and Berkeley 


2 SEHOGES 


' Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 





he consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 
oldest Boston Private School, with the 
Berkeley School is the union of two 
| strong forces, forming an institution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the older name. | 
Thorough preparation for Colleges and 
Professional Schools. Full Grammar and 
High School courses. In all classes Special 
Students are received. | 
Opens Sept. 21. Send for ’96 Catalogues. 


} TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 

For Young Ladies. Regular and elective courses, 
literary, scientific, classical. Pupils also fitted for 
advanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent 
advantages in art and music. Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling alley; out- 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

62d year. Fall term, Sept. 10, 1896. For illustrated 
peepoers address 

MIs . E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, MASS, (ten 
miles from Boston). Boston standards of schol- 
arship and conduct of life, with advantages of 
healthful and beautiful suburban residence, the best 
Musical and Literary entertainments in Boston, and 
convenient access to places of historic interest. 
Rowing and skating on Charles River; Out-door 
games; Gymnasium and swimming tank under care- 
ful hygienic supervision. Lectures on topics adapted 
to the ideal administration of Home, Illustrated 
Catalogue free. 
Address C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








RHODE ISLAND. 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802, Both sexes. On Narragansett tBay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. ‘I'welve 
courses. $200 a year. September 8 Write for 
illustrated catalogue. 
F. D, BLAKESLEE, D- D., Principal. 








CONNECTICUT. _ 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 
Lakeville, Conn. Prepares for the best Colleges 
and Scientific Schools. The next year will begin 
September 16, 1896. 
EDWARD G. Coy, Head Master. 








NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 
THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEI1Y 


Peekskil!, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue. CoL. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 








NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 48th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., P oughkeepsie, N.Y. 





NEW YORK, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥. For boarding ca- 
dets only. Completely equipped and beautifully 
located on hmong es, near West Point. For 
catalogue, address S. C. JONES, C. E., entitanl 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West 
86th Street, New York City. Thorough English from 
Kindergarten through College Preparatory. Miss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Atten- 
tionin Mind Training a special feature; also con- 
versational French and German. Home and Chap- 
eronage for special students. 











NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOLS 
For both sexes. July 6 to August l4. Board $5.00 a 
week and upwards. 30 COURSES offered by faculty 
of Union College; also special coaching for entrance 
to any college this fall. 13 COURSES in Schools of 
Theology and Hebrew by leading Professors from 
Hartford, New Haven, Philadelphia, Toronto, etc. 

Address D. F. Rite hie, Secretary, Saratoga Springs, 
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NOW READY. 


Tice Life, Letters, and Journals 


of the Rev. and Hon. PETER 
PARKER, M.D. Missionary, 
Physician, and Diplomatist. 


By the Rev. GeorceE B, Stevens, D. D. 
Cloth, pages 362, price $1.50 net. 


It was not a foolish self-conceit which led 
Peter Parker to make provision in his will that 
his biography should be published under the 
direction of Yale University. The life was so 
full of interesting incident, so glowing with 
lofty purpose, and so brilliant in successful ac- 
complishment that it had been a shame to leave 
the book unwritten. As the founder of medical 
missionary work in China, as the invaluable 
helper of the first diplomatic agents of the 
United States in the Celestial kingdom, as the 
holder of high official positions and the pos- 
sessor of the highest esteem of both Chinese 
and Americans, Dr. Parker’s record is that of 
a singularly useful and successful life. The 
story has been well woven together, and those 
who read it will find something of the secret 
of the power of the notable man whose life it 
records. 


Congregational S. S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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“IT WILL BE MY BEST WORK.” 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Mr. Henry James: “The beauty of the thing had the effect of rendering doubly 
heart-breaking, as one read, the extinction of a talent that could still give one such 
a sense of freshness and life, of not yet having played, as it were, its highest card. 
I got from it a sense of new resources altogether; of his striking a new chord.... 
What I allude to more particularly is what he seems to have been intending in the 
figure of the elder woman. That intention was surely one of the finest— poetically, 
pictorially speaking, wasn’t it quite the finest that ever guided his pen?’’ 


POEMS AND BALLADS. . ‘ ‘ . ; 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


“The collection includes ‘A Child’s Garden of Verses,’ ‘ Ballads,’ ‘ Underwoods,’ 
and over forty pieces of verse written since the publication of the separate volumes. 
That Stevenson was indeed a poet of real and rare power no one of the most critical 
can doubt who reads the sparkling pages of this volume.’’—Philadelphia Press, 


THE VAILIMA LETTERS. ‘ ' ; ‘ 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 2 vols., 16mo, $2.25. 


‘* The work is full of charm, of brightness, of ehaugeful light and shadow and thick- 
coming fancies. Again it is readable in a high degree, and will, we make no doubt, 
delight thousands of readers.’’—London Spectator. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


























50c. 


(in stamps or currency) sent to us, will pay 
for a four months’ subscription to the lead- 
ing literary paper in the country. THE 
BOOKMAN is fully illustrated. It is the 
best guide to the literature of America and 
England 








TO YOUR HOME 


No person of culture can afford to be with- 
out it. This offer is to introduce it to Con- 
gregationalist readers. 

Send us your name and address, with re- 






} 
: 
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; THE BOOKMAN, 151 5th Ave, N. ¥. 





FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


Cospe! Hymns, |! to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 
Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hymns, #75 per 100. 

Cospel Choir No. 2. #4 per 100. 

Highest Praise, for the Sabbath School. #30 
per 100. 

Christian Endeavor Hymns. #30 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Fletcher Prize of $500. 


The trustees of Dartmouth College offer the above 
prize, according tothe will of the Hon. Richard Fletcher, 
for the best essay calculated to counteract the present 
tendency to a “‘ Fatal Conformity to the World.” 

Subject for 189%, “Should any restrictions, legal or 
moral, be placed upon the accumulation of wealth?” 








No essay to be less than 200 pages or more than 250 
pages of 270 words each. Copy to be type written and 
to be in hand on Dec. 20, 18%. 


Circular, containing further particulars, forwarded 
if desired. 
WILLIAM J, TUCKER, 


President of Dartmouth College. 


Hanover, N. H., June 1, 1896. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Chureh Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and utilize 
all the valuable parts. and for a comparatively small 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specia/ty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. 








| Individual 
Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 
church. Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Furniture for Church, Chapel, Sunday 
Schools and Assembly Rooms. 

















A GREAT BOOK FOR A GREAT PURPOSE! 


ALL OF THE BEST WRITERS ARE REPRESENTED. 
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‘Songs that uplift and encourage. are mighty 
allies for those that labor in the Master’s cause.” 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 224 PAGES OF THE VERY BEST MATERIAL. 


Price, 35 cents. Specimen Pages Free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO 











Volume LXXX!1 


HANDBOOK NO. 10 
CONTAINING 


Prof. Walker’s : 
80 Years of Congregationalism, 


Bishop Hurst's 
80 Years of Christian Progress, 
Prof. Hart’s 


80 Years of Political Progress, 
NOW READY. 
Price 4 cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 


% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. *® 


6 Months for . Ps e e . e e $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 4 Weeks Free. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '& 


No. 13. God in Nature. 
Noe. 16. A National Service. 
And thirty other services. Samples free. 
Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 








and degrees. Whether the under- 

graduate gets more satisfaction from 
the Class Day exercises, promenades, tree 
plantings, floats and whatever other parting 
festivities mark the close of the academic 
year, or the ministers and others from the 
new train of capital letters which they 
become entitled to append to their names, 
we have no means of knowing. The general 
diffusion of satisfaction is, however, a 
delightful thing and we congratulate the 
A. B.’s and B. S.’s and Ph. D.’s and D. D.’s 
and LL. D.’s upon the passing over of the 
joy of anticipation into that of realization. 
The world ought certainly to be richer for 
the letting loose upon it of so much crowned 
and recognized talent. So far as our judg- 
ment goes the college year has been a good 
and useful one and the degrees have not 
been shot at a venture from the academic 
bow. 


I is the season of Commencements 


What constitutes the claim of a Western 
college on Eastern benevolence? First of 
all, it ought to have the indorsement of our 
College and Education Society, which is 
supposed to sift thoroughly all claims upon 
Congregational purses. Second, it should 
be well located and actually doing efficient 
college work. Third, its own teachers, 
students and local constituency should be 
doing all in their power to support and 
advance the institution. All these condi- 
tions are fully met in the case of Pomona 
College in southern California. Its appeal, 
therefore, for funds to enable it to secure 
a conditional bequest of the Pearsons type 
ought to go home to many hearts. On 
page 1022 the facts are set forth tersely and 
convincingly. 


We have elsewhere summarized the article 
by Professor Paine of Bangor on New 
England Trinitariapism in the New World 
for June. It is impossible to follow the 
course of the article, which is unfortunately 
more critical than ,constructive, in the 
brief space of a paragraph, and the living 
leaders of thought characterized in it may 
be trusted to answer for themselves, but 
for our own part we may say that while, 
on the one hand, we have no wish to 
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depart from the historic position of the 
church, on the other we have no desire to 
prevent that re-examination of the historic 
theology which is the privilege of each new 
generation of believers. The essential pos- 
tulate of Christianity, in our opinion, is 
that God for self-revelation and redemption 
became man and dwelt among us, and that 
in the man Christ Jesus dwelt all the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily. So, also, 
we believe that, as the humanity of Christ 
began on earth, it continues in his eternal 
state. It is the divine, yet human, Jesus 
in whose power and love we trust and to 
whom the church is to be joined in holy 
marriage in the heavenly life. If it be 
impossible to make an elaborate statement 
of Christian doctrine without emphasizing 
the divinity at the expense of the humanity, 
or the humanity at the expense of the 
divinity, nevertheless the harmony of faith 
consists in holding both without contradic- 
tion or dispute. 

It is interesting to note how slight va- 
riance, if any, there is now in the problems 
which Christians the world over face. To 
illustrate: The report on Religion and Mor- 
als read to the recent Free Church General 
Assembly of Scotland made it clear that 
the hindrances to spiritual life in Scotland 
today are the self-indulgence of Christians, 
undue devotion to sports and amusements, 
intemperance, sectarian divisions, and the 
unwholesome influence of much of the cur- 
rent literature and the secular press. Could 
a more correct diagnosis of the situation in 
New England, for instance, be made? 


We asked a dissatisfied parishioner why 
he disliked the preaching of his new minis- 
ter. ‘*I am tired of going to Chicago with 
him,’”’ was the answer. It seemed that in 
nearly every prayer meeting talk and often 
in sermons he was accustomed to say, 
** When I was in Chicago,’’ and to compare 
the conditions of church life in his present 
charge unfavorably with those in the place 
from which he had come to it. This is an 
instance of a lack of thought and tact in 
little things which often hurts a pastor’s 
influence. If we are careful of the feelings 
of one person with whom we talk, all the 
more we ought to be of the feelings of fifty 
or 500. An extreme and amusing instance 
of this particular fault was that of the local 
preacher in a little fishing village far down 
on Cape Cod, who said one day, in be- 
ginning a discourse upon the parable of the 
Good Shepherd—with a wave of the hand 
toward a little group of city boarders— 
‘*We who have lived in more favored climes 
have seen sheep feeding upon the hillsides.”’ 
These flaws of taste and tact are far more 
hurtful to a pastor’s influence than we re- 
alize or are ready to acknowledge. 

eee AE Sa ae 

The New York correspondent of The Stand- 
ard calls attention to the fuller manning of 
the Protestant Episcopal churches of. that 
city as an element of their larger relative 
growth. ‘“‘ Among eighty-six churches,” he 
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says, ‘‘there are only eighteen where one 
clergyman does all the work. There are 
twenty-nine which have two clergymen, and 
there are twenty-nine which have three or 
more.” Trinity has five regular clergymen 
and twenty-eight at work in the parish. In 
the readjustment of work necessitated by 
modern city conditions, it is clear that we 
must for economy of resources return to the 
apostolic practice of a varied and numerous 
ministry. 
nisi iene ail adiesilaht 


THE ANN ARBOR ANNIVERSARY. 


In referring to the University of Michi- 
gan upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the entrance into service of 
its distinguished president, James B, An- 
gell, which occurs this week, we do not 
forget the great work being done by other 
institutions which, unlike that of Ann Ar- 
bor, are dependent upon personal donations 
and over which other distinguished Congre- 
gationalists are presiding. For the present 
we join in the extended satisfaction which 
recognizes the eminent usefulness of the 
illustrious president, who now completes 
this special work of a quarter of a century. 
We may be indulged, we think, in a little 
pride which the great number of names of 
men whom our own churches have furnished 
to the cause of higher education naturally 
excites; and President Angell is among the 
highest. 

The visitor at Ann Arbor is at once pleas- 
antly impressed by the college plateau of 
forty acres, with its many trees, its grace- 
ful walks, its fine buildings artistically 
placed andits multitude of students passing 
to and fro at the proper hours, The coed- 
ucation of young men and young women 
here seems natural and it ceases to excite 
attention. As the students live with pri- 
vate families, there is none of the air of 
Dartmouth, or Harvard, or Yale, or, at the 
other extreme, of Wellesley, orSmith. This 
Western university—it was Western a little 
while ago—has worked out its own charac- 
ter, not only in the problem just suggested, 
but also in the great questions of education 
involved in the elective and professional 
systems. The elaboration of the various 
problems has been largely limited to the 
administration of President Angell, with 
the co-operation of the admirably qualified 
body of teachers who have been called to 
his help. 

A few comparisons may illustrate the great 
forward changes which have taken place in 
the period from 1871 to 1896. At the first- 
named date the university had six buildings; 
now there are seventeen, among the addi- 
tions being the beautiful library, the gym- 
nasium, almost matchless, the scientific 
museum, the physical and hygienic labora- 
tory, the engineering laboratory and two 
hospitals, while some of the older buildings 
have been greatly enlarged. Then there 
were 20,000 volumes in the library; now 
there are 100,000. Then there were three 
departments, arts, medicine and law; phar- 
macy, homeopathic medicine, dentistry and 
engineering have been added and the semi 
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nary system was introduced in 1878. Then 
the only laboratory was the chemical; there 
have been added physical, zoélogical, botan- 
ical, histological, physiological, hygienic, 
engineering and anatomical. The courses 
of law and medicine were two years of 
six months each, now in law they are three 
years of nine months each and in medicine 
four years of nine months each. Then 
there were thirty-six teachers; now the 
names of 170 grace the roll. Then the an- 
nual expenditures amounted to $82 000; now 
they amount to nearly $400,000, while gifts 
have been received of something over $460,- 
000. Then 1,110 students were in attend- 
ance; now there are 3,000. 

It will, of course, be remembered that this 
is a State institution, and that it has the ad- 
vantage of a State tax upon property for its 
support, as well as the income from prop- 
erty given by the national Government for 
such purposes. Very much the larger part 
of its income is thus derived, and the State 
has made appropriations for various build- 
ings, but even this great advantage required 
the leadership suitable to secure the results 
found at this commemoration. These have 
required a man who could inspire public 
confidence, who could be broad and far: 
sighted in plans, who could be skillful in 
securing his objects, who could be wise in 
administration and who could unite the in- 
tellectual ability which professors and stu- 
dents demand in their chief with the quali- 
ties of heart which secure the instinctive 
attachment of those who come within their 
range. Success is the test of these quali- 
ties. 

President Angell, a graduate of Brown 
University in 1849, became professor of 
modern languages in that institution in 
1855, after the intervening study in Europe, 
and was also editor of the Providence Daily 
Journal from 1860 for several years. From 
1866 to 1871 he was president of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, and from that position he 
went to Ann Arbor. His work in this pres- 
idency has been substantially uninterrupted, 
except by calls to important national serv- 
ice. He was United States minister to 
China, appointed in 1880, being also ap- 
pointed chairman of a special commission 
to negotiate a treaty with that Power. He 
was appointed a member of the United 
States Fishery Commission by President 
Cleveland, September, 1887. He has been 
regent of the Smithsonian Institute since 
September, 1887. President Angell’s thor- 
ough knowledge of international law is 
everywhere admitted. 

The university being a State institution, 
its 1eligious position is a matter of peculiar 
delicacy. But over the organ in the great 
university hall are the following words, 
taken from the national ordinance of 1787: 
‘Religion, morality and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.”’ 
The various denominations have their 
churches in Aun Arbor, and the Christian 
Association has an elegant stone edifice 
just outside the grounds. While the pro- 
fessors are scattered in various churches, 
the president is an active member of the 
Congregational church. He has taken im- 
portant part in our National Councils and 
in our International Council at London in 
1891, and he has been a member of promi- 
nent committees in our foreign missionary 
board. 

We understand tbat the exercises at Ann 
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Arbor will be simple, as becomes a way- 
mark and not a conclusion—a grateful rec- 
ognition of work accomplished as the pro- 
phetic assurance of work to come. Who 
can measure the power which has been sent 
out into the world through these twenty- 
five successive classes? 


eee 


THE REPUBLIOAN NATIONAL OON- 
VENTION. 

The national convention of the Repub- 
lican party held last week in the city of 
St. Louis will ever be considered as re- 
markable, and for the following reasons: 

1. A candidate for the highest office in 
the gift of the American people was selected 
on the first ballot. Not since the year 1868 
hae the party witnessed a like phenomenon, 
and then the man was the greatest military 
leader of the Civil War, the hero of the 
North, U. S. Grant. 

2. The opposition of party bosses and the 
scheming of veteran managers, men versed 
in all the tricks of their craft, were as puny 
and inconsequential at St. Louis as they 
had been in the State conventions, and a 
man of the people, the champion of a prin- 
ciple and identified with it, whose prelimi-. 
nary campaign had been generaled by an 
American business man, Mr. Hanna, was 
given the coveted honor and provided with 
a vice-presidential candidate of his own 
choosing. This fact also is remarkable if 
one will but scan the history of American 
politics. 

3. Profiting by its recent experience the 
party, while reasserting in most unequivo- 
cal terms its belief in a tariff for protection 
as well as for revenue, is not to be as dog- 
matic in this campaign as in the past in its 
advocacy of specific schedules or schemes. 

4. And, most notable and important of 
all, compromise and shiftiness have been 
put aside, principle has been enthroned 
above policy, and a plank setting forth the 
party’s creed on monetary standards has 
been formulated which cannot be misinter- 
preted and must be accepted by the candi- 
dates and indorsed or rejected by the elect- 
ors with perfect understanding of its im- 
port. Already the occasion of a significant 
and somewhat formidable bolt from the 
party by leaders who may or may not have 
their States’ indorsement for so bolting, 
the beneficent influence of this unequivocal 
declaration will become more and more 
apparent as the days pass by. It furnishes 
a sure rallying point for men of certain 
convictions to fight a defensive or offensive 
battle around, and will force to the front 
far beyond all other issues one which must 
be faced, settled and settled right before 
either national or individual prosperity can 
return or will abide. For it is none the less 
true now than of old that ‘righteousness 
exalteth a nation,’’ and pledges of our na- 
tional credit cannot be settled for fifty cents 
on a dollar without national dishonor and 
individual distress. As a young, lusty to be 
sure, but still a debtor nation we cannot 
with safety or honor overlook the fact that 
one of the vital things which makes the 
Christian West superior to the Mussulman 
East is the security which it gives to the 
maz of thrift that all of that which he saves 
and invests today can be at his command 
tomorrow. 

Whether these candidates will be elected 
is a result dependent upon much that no 
mortal can foresee. Whether, if elected, 


they will rise to the level of statesmanship 
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and mastery of the unusually intricate prob- 
lems, domestic and foreign, which we are 
facing as the century dies, time alone will 
reveal, Fortunately they are both men 
of irreproachable character, elevation of 
thought and ideals, some experience in deal- 
ing with public affairs, and so near the plain 
people as to know what they believe and 
feel and desire. 

A convention which records the will of 
the rank and file and puts one side the 
schemes of ‘‘bosses’’ is a sign of health 
and rejuvenation in a party that has no 
more reason to expect perpetual life than 
the Whig party had, unless it proves its 
right to so endure by perpetually bringing 
forth wholesome fruit. A political party 
which enters on a contest free from the 
danger of treachery within after the issue 
is joined is able from the first to throw its 
whole force against its real foe, and if the 
St. Louis convention has done nothing else 
it has purged the Republican camp of men 
who were dangerous because mutinous, and 
it has defeated the schemes of certain bosses 
who have hitherto harmed the party or 
manipulated it for their own selfish ends. 





THE PROVIDENOE OF GOD IN OUR 
NATIONAL HISTORY. 

In nothing else is the divine control of 
human affairs more evident than in national 
history. Its manifestations often are as 
striking as they ever are in relation to indi- 
viduals, while their magnitude renders them 
far grander and more solemn. And no 
other nation has had a history more instruct- 
ive in respect to the divine superintend- 
ence than our own. 

The thoughtful student of our past is 
amazed that our national independence ever 
was gained. Political rivalries and corrup- 
tion, shameful though they are today, were 
far worse then, in spite of many patriotic 
and noble individual exceptions, than they 
arenow. Had not God meant us to become 
a nation, overruled events for that end, 
raised up Washington and other worthy 
leaders, and defended us from some of the 
consequences of our own folly and wicked- 
ness, we never should have become a na- 
tion. But alike in the character of the con- 
trolling spirits who settled our country, in 
the course of events which led to the birth 
of our nation, in the gathering and gener- 
ally successful assimilation of citizens from 
all over the world, ard in the marvelous 
prosperity which on the whole has been 
ours, the divine guidance is conspicuous. 

This is equally evident when our national 
afflictions and humiliations are considered. 
The great rebellion, disastrous and terrible 
although it was, has resulted in great pub- 
lic advantage in many ways. Even the as- 
sassination of Lincoln and Garfield caused 
fresh demonstrations of the solid stability 
of our institutions. Our career has not 
been characterized by that unexampled vir- 
tue and prosperity for which our fathers 
too sanguinely hoped, but it has been re- 
markably successful, and, unless the public 
conscience becomes hardened in these later 
days, our future is rich in promise. And in 
everything the goodness of divine provi- 
dence to us as a nation is impressively evi- 
dent. 

But we need, both as individual citizens 
and as a people, to acknowledge God more 
frankly and humbly. The spirit of materi- 
alism, of greed of gain, of unrighteous am- 
bition and of reckless self-confidence is 
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abroad in the land and is working immense 
evil. God will not abandon us if we do not 
disregard him. But if we allow the corrup- 
tion, which has ruined so many nations in 
the past, to prevail among us it will surely 
ruin us. It is the part of the patriot to ac- 
knowledge God as our nation’s hope and 
stay, and to obey his will in public as care- 
fully as in private affairs. 





OURRENT HISTORY. 
The St. Louis Convention. 

The national convention of the Republi- 
can party, held in St. Louis last week, met 
Tuesday noon and adjourned early Thurs- 
day evening. Free from some of the ele- 
ments of strife, which have made many of 
its predecessors notable, it was by no means 
an uneventful or unimportant convention, 
as we have tried to point out in another 
column. There never was any question of 
Mr. McKinley’s nomination. The move- 
ment for him had gathered too much head- 
way, was too irresistible to be overcome by 
any combination that could be brought to 
pass at the convention. The action of the 
national committee in preparing the pre- 
liminary roll of delegates and the action of 
the committee on credentials in determin- 
ing who were entitled to seats in the con- 
vention doubtless was ruthless at times, 
but if it crushed good men it also crushed 
bad men, and the convention did no better 
work than in spurning with contempt the 
Addicks faction of Delaware, the Cuney 
faction in Texas, and in giving to the anti- 
Platt Republicans of New- York a standing 
in the convention. Hon. J. M. Thurston of 
Nebraska won additional fame as a man of 
ability and breadth by his work as perma- 
nent chairman. Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts covered himself and his State with 
glory by his masterly rallying and leader- 
ship of the delegates who favored ap une- 
quivocal declaration for the gold standard. 
Senator Teller, by far the ablest of the ad- 
vocates of the free coinage of silver, after a 
manly fight before the committee on resolu- 
tions, and after the convention had indorsed 
overwhelmingly the declaration in favor of 
the gold standard, made a candid, impres- 
sive and pathetic speech of farewell, and 
then, after Senator Cannon of Utah had 
read a formal protest, walked out of the 
convention hall; Senators Cannon of Utah, 
Pettigrew of South Dakota, Dubois of 
Idaho, Congressmen Hartmann of Montana 
and Allen of Utah, and fifteen other dele- 
gates from Utah, Nevada, Idaho and Colo- 
rado following him. Senator Mantle of Mon- 
tana and Senator Shoup of Idaho subse- 
quently repudiated the platform though re- 
fusing to leave the party. The customary 
unanimous indorsement of the candidates 
followed the decisive verdict of the first 
ballots, and the delegates, as they departed 
for home, certainly left with fewer heart- 
burnings and less factional hatred than 
have been known at most prior conven- 
tions. The citizens of Ohio and New Jer- 
sey, irrespective of party, have made re. 
markable demonstrations of pleasure at the 
honor conferred upon their fellow citizens. 


The Successful Republican Candidates. 

On the first ballot Hon. William McKin- 
ley of Ohio received 661 votes out of 906 
—454 being necessary for choice—Mr. Reed 
of Maine only 84--even New England fail- 
ing to give him its unanimous support— 
Mr. Quay of Pennsylvania 61, Mr. Morton 
of New York 58 and Mr. Allison of Iowa 35. 
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On the first ballot for vice-president Hon. 
Garrett A. Hobart of New Jersey received 
533 votes, Mr. Henry Clay Evans of Ten- 
nessee 277 votes and ex-Governor Bulkeley 
of Connecticut 39. 





Mr. McKinley is of sturdy Scotch-Irish 
stock blended with English and German 
strains of blood. His grandfather fought 
in the Revolutionary War and Mr. McKin- 
ley did gallant service in the Civil War, 
rising to the rank of brevet-major. Born 
in Niles, Trumbull] County, O., Jan. 29, 
1844, his scholastic education began and 
ended at one of the old fashioned academies 
which have sent fourth so many of our noted 
men and women, A lawyer by profession, 
a Methodist by inheritance and conviction, 
he lived the life of a struggling, honorable 
attorney at law until October, 1877, when he 
entered Congress as a Republican, and there 
he remained until the tidal wave of reaction 
against the tariff bill which bears his name. 
Since leaving Congress he has twiee been 
elected governor of Ohio by enormous ma- 
jorities. In Congress he developed ability 
of a certain kind. He had but few peers in 
the mastery of the technical details of tariff 
legislation, and while not the framer of the 
tariff law bearing his name, he did much to 
shape it and was the Republican party’s 
leader on the floor of the House when the 
law was debated and passed. A friend 
of Civil Service reform, disposed to fol- 
low rather than lead when financial legis- 
lation was under discussion, his record as a 
congressman is fair, although not brilliant 
or great. In the Republican national con- 
vention of 1892 he showed himself a map of 
principle by instantly suppressing a move- 
ment to name him as the candidate, he in- 
sisting that Ohio had sent him and his col- 
leagues to promote the candidacy of Mr. 
Harrison, and that the people’s will must 
be done. Mr. McKinley’s personal charac- 
ter is above reproach. He is domestic in 
his tastes and loyal to the sanctities of 
home. 

Mr. Hobart, a scion of English and Dutch 
stock, was born in Long Branch, N. J., in 
1844. He graduated at Rutgers College 
when he was twenty, was admitted to the 
bar in 1869, soon began to fill important 
positions in Passaic County and the city of 
Paterson, where he made his home and now 
lives, and in 1872 began a notable career as 
State legislator, where he soon rose to the 
place of president of the Senate. Since 
1884 he has represented his State on the 
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Republican national committee and been 
the most influential Republican of the State, 
chiefly because he has not attempted to be 
a boss. The foremost citizen of Paterson, 
a trustee of a Presbyterian church, a legal 
adviser for and president or director of very 
many manufacturing corporations, a genial, 
approachable, popular man, he unites with 
business sagacity and clean character a 
knowledge of parliamentary affairs which 
will enable him to preside competently over 
the Senate if elected, while his experience 
as a political manager of the best type and 
his popularity as a man will probably en- 
able him to swing New Jersey into the Re- 
publican column for the first time since the 
Civil War. 


The Platform. 

The Democratic party is held responsible 
for having precipitated a panic, blighted 
industry and trade and stimulated foreign 
production for the American market. The 
policy of protection is declared to be ‘‘ the 
bulwark of national development and pros- 
perity,”’ but the party in the approaching 
campaign is not ‘ pledged to any particular 
schedule, The question of rate is a practical 
question to be governed by the conditions 
of the time and of production.’’ Mr. 
Blaine’s reciprocity scheme, which the 
Cleveland administration has destroyed, is 
indorsed and declared to be a twin measure 
with a protective tariff. A restoration of 
the American merchant marine by establish- 
ing discriminating duties in favor of vessels 
built, owned and officered by Americans is 
urged and pledged. The need of a firm, 
vigorous and dignified foreign policy, es- 
pecially in guarding our interests in the 
western hemisphere, is asserted and our 
dominancein Hawaii and over the Nicaragua 
Canal made part of such a policy, while the 
Monroe Doctrine “in its full extent” is 
accepted as the party’s creed. Sympathy 
with the Cuban revolutionists is expressed 
most unequivocally, and the opinion ventured 
that Spain should be urged by the United 
States to restore peace and give independence 
to the Cubans. Sympathy with Armenia 
and indignation over her wrongs is voiced, 
and the. declaration made that in Turkey 
‘¢* American citizens and American property 
must be absolutely protected at all hazards 
and atany cost.’’ Fealty to the Civil Service 
Law is reasserted, lynching is condemned, 
a national arbitration tribunal to adjust 
industrial disputes is approved, and re- 
strictive immigration legislation called for. 
The planks respecting temperance and 
woman’s participation in public affairs are 
platitudinous and far from satisfactory, 
while the plank which indorses the scheme 
to admit Arizona and New Mexico as States 
is most reprehensible. 

The plank over which there was the bit- 
terest contest in the committee on resolu- 
tions was the one stating the party’s po- 
sition on national monetary standards, 
There is abundant reason for believing that 
when the convention opened neither Mr. 
McKinley nor Mr. Hanna, nor the delegates 
from the Middle West, were prepared to 
make any such unequivocal statement as is 
found in the plank which was adopted, and 
the credit for carrying it through the com- 
mittee on resolutions is due to the cam- 
paign of education systematically carried 
on, especially by Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts and his fellow- delegates from Mass- 
achusetts, together with men of the same 
mind from the other New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. On a roll-call of 
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the States and a poll of 922 delegates the 
committee’s declaration was indorsed by a 
vote of 810 to 112, and this with the distinct 
understanding by the delegates when they 
voted that the adoption of the plank would 
lead immediately—as it did—to a bolt by 
Senator Teller and other men long identified 
with the party, some for many years, and 
all of them representing States changed 
from Territories to States by fostering Re- 
publican legislation, and in sympathy with 
the platform on all other points. Follew- 
ing is the plank adopted: 


The Republican party is unreservedly for 
sound money. It caused the enactment of 
the law providing for the resumption of spe- 
cie payments in 1879; since then every dollar 
has been as good as gold. 

We are unalterably opposed to every meas- 
ure calculated to debase our currency, or im- 
pair the credit of our country. We are, there- 
fore, opposed to the free coinage of silver ex- 
cept by international agreement with the 
leading commercial nations of the world, 
which we pledge ourselves to promote, and 
until such agreement can be obtained the ex- 
isting gold standard must be preserved. All 
our silver and paper currency must be main- 
tained at parity with gold and we faver all 
measures designed to maintain inviolably the 
obligations of the United States and all our 
money, whether coin or paper, at the present 
standard, the standard of the most enlight- 
ened nations of the earth. 


The Outlook. 

The more intelligent Republicans realize 
that the fight of this campaign is to be 
bitter and disruptive of old party ties, 
but they are confident, nevertheless, that 
the people next November will indorse the 
action of last week’s convention, especially 
if the Democratic party declares for free 
silver at Chicago, as it now seems likely 
todo, notwithstanding President Cleveland’s 
call to arms and Mr. William C. Whitney’s 
determination to assume leadership of the 
gold standard Democrats at Chicago. Dec- 
larations respecting party policy from Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Whitney not only have 
no weight in the South and West, but they 
serve as irritants, Mr. Cleveland being iden- 
tified with a bond-issuing policy that has 
kept us on a gold basis, and Mr. Whitney 
standing for organized capital, which the 
Populists and many Democrats hate with a 
perfect hatred because they believe it to be 
stolen in part, if not in whole, from the 
people. Moreover, not only are the Demo- 
cratic conventions of Califorpia, Idaho, Ar- 
kansas and Delaware declaring for the free 
coinage of silver and electing men to go to 
Chicago to work for it and a candidate who 
believes in it, but sentiment in favor of free 
coinage of silver is cropping out in Maine, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York, 
and though Minnesota and Florida Demo- 
. Crats during the past week have elected 
gold standard delegates to Chicago the 
more significant fact is that New England 
will not send a united delegation of men 
with like views, while men of the standing 
of ex Congressman G. F. Williams and ex- 
Mayor Matthews are admitting that they 
will support the regular Democratic nom- 
inee no matter what his financial views are. 
On this point, however, they do not speak 
for most of the men of the faction in the 
Democratic party which they have been 
supposed to represent. 

The bolting Republicans of the silver pro- 
ducing States have indorsed the presidential 
candidacy of Senator Teller of Colorado, 
and a representative committee of Populists, 
without committing their party, has in- 
dorsed his nomination. Truth to tell, con- 


ditions throughout the Interior and West 
are chaotic, and combinations of voters 
that would have been scoffed at one year 
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ago are now within the range of probabil- 
ity. A clean-cut issue has been made by 
the money plank of the Republican conven- 
tion, and a process of disintegration and 
realignment isto go on between this and 
November the like of which has not been 
seen since Sumter was fired on. 
International Arbitration. 

Rumors of a conflict between the Brit- 
ish and the Venezuelan forces in the ter- 
ritory which is in dispute threatened, 
last week, to complicate the progress of 
a peaceful solution of the controversy 
between the great European Power and 
the South American republic. But the 
British Foreign Office has had no official 
notice of any such clash of arms. Both 
Lord Salisbury, in replying to a deputation 
representing the English international ar- 
bitration movement, and Mr. Curzon, under 
secretary of foreign affairs, in a speech 
made in the House of Commons, have ad- 
mitted during the past week that progress 
was being made toward the perfection of 
@ permanent tribunal to arbitrate on all 
Anglo-American differences of opinion in- 
capable of being settled by the usual 
methods of diplomacy. And while neither 
President Cleveland nor Secretary Olney 
have indorsed this statement explicitly, 
inquiries made at the State Department 
have failed to bring forth any denial of its 
substantial truth, hence we may reasonably 
infer, as well as hope, that the ideal which 
so many of the best men and women of this 
country and Great Britain long to see 
is slowly but surely becoming a great 
vital fact. How much reason there is to 
work and pray for such a happy consumma- 
tion Dr. Gladden sets forth very conclu- 
sively in his argument which we print else- 
where. 

That there are some serious but not in- 
surmountable obstacles to be overcome be- 
fore all the details of such a plan can be 
perfected, ex-Minister Phelps makes clear 
in his article in the July Atlantic, and Prof. 
Theodore 8. Woolsey demonstrated the 
same fact to the members of the Connect- 
icut Valley Congregational Club at its 
meeting in Easthampton last week. No 
one supposes that the creation of such a 
tribunal will usher in the millennium or put 
an end to all chances of war between Great 
Britain and the United States; but it does 
seem as though the time had come when 
two civilized nations, with the same lan- 
guage, the same Bible, the same system of 
common law and the same faith in the rule 
of the people, should agree to govern their 
actions, when they differ, by the same code 
of ethics that Christian gentlemen accept. 
It is to be regretted that the Republican 
national convention last week did not 
throw its influence in favor of this Anglo- 
American arbitration tribunal. That it did 
not was not due to the fact that it was not 
asked to. 

The South African Complications. 

Additional uprisings in Matabeleland in- 
dicate that the problem of British control 
in South Africa is not to be settled as 
speedily as some of the more sanguine 
eulogists of the British South Africa Com- 
pany have predicted, and re-enforcements 
have been sent from Mashonaland and Cape 
Colony. The preliminary investigation of Dr. 
Jameson’s case has ended and the grand jury 
has found true bills against Dr. Jameson, 
Sir John Willoughby and other high born 
officers who went with him on his raid. 
The Transvaal Republic, through the Cape 
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Colony officials, has sent word to the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office that it certainly expects, 
and not only expects but demands, that Sir 
Cecil Rhodes and Alfred Beit, directors of 
the British South Africa Company, be im- 
mediately brought to trial on charges sim- 
ilar to those against Dr. Jameson and the 
other leaders of the raid, the Transvaal Re- 
public basing such a demand on evidence 
which it has in its possession that Dr. 
Jameson was but a subordinate executing 
orders from Sir Cecil Rhodes and others 
interested with him in the South Africa 
Company. Wherefore the Transvaal not un- 
reasonably demands that the real conspira- 
tors against its life be made to feel the 
stern hand of Britishlaw. It also expresses 
its desire that the territory now controlled 
by the South Africa Company be taken 
under the more immediate control of Great 
Britain. 

Turkey’s Plight. 

The revolt in Crete becomes more and 
more formidable and, though the Turkish 
troops at present on the island have not 
provoked a pitched battle, realizing their 
inferiority and disparity in numbers, they 
have done enough in occasional forays to 
reveal a temper and ferocity equal to any 
of the recent deeds of horror in Armenia. 
If it is true, as is reported, that the Druses 
of Syria have revolted and practically 
exterminated four companies of Turkish 
troops, then Turkey is called upon to face 
an uprising in a new quarter at a time when 
she can least afford to have her authority 
threatened and her military forces scat- 
tered. 

The plank in the Republican convention 
platform expressing sympathy with Arme- 
nia, indignation at the Turkish atrocities, 
and declaring that the party will stand be- 
hind the present or any other administra- 
tion which will protect American citizens 
and American property in Turkey ‘‘at all 
hazards and at any cost’’ is a good, whole- 
some utterance and will bring hope and 
confidence to American citizens in Turkey. 
If the Republican party is put in power 
again we hope the pledge it has just given 
will be redeemed, for there are a great 
many Americans who agree with Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden in the statement he made 
last week at Easthampton, when he said: 
‘‘T would that Americans, instead of talk- 
ing about fighting England, would reach 
their hands across the seas and say, ‘In 
God’s name fight (against Turkey and for 
outraged Christian communities in the 
Orient) and count us your allies.’ I do not 
believe in peace with any such incarnate 
wickedness as Turkey.”’ 


NOTES. 


The national legislature of Venezuela last 
week voted that that country should make 
gold its monetary standard. 


Queen Victoria has just entered upon the 
sixtieth year of her reign. If she lives until 
Sept. 25 she will surpass George III.’s record 
of tenure as a soveraign. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana, by uphold- 
ing the constitutionality of the Nickolson Law, 
has buttressed one of the most effective excise 
laws on the statute books. 


Ex-Secretary of the Treasury Bristow, who 
died in New York city, June 22, aged sixty- 
three years, was a Kentuckian who was a 
pronounced Unionist during the Civil War, a 
stalwart friend of the Negro and a pioneer in 
fighting for his civil rights, a fearless foe of 
all evildoers while United States district 
attorney in Kentucky, and the Secretary of 
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the United States Treasury who smashed “ the 
whiskey ring.” 

If it be true, as is reported as we go to press, 
that Mr. Balfour has announced the with- 
drawal of the Education Bill for the present 
session of the British Parliament, then a 
Tory-Unionist ministry with a majority of 150 
has confessed what must be described as hu- 
miliating inability to meet and overcome the 
attacks of a Liberal minority and dissensions 
within its own ranks, and a splendid victory 
for Nonconformist and evangelical principles 
has been won. 

The Drummond Castle, a steamer bound 
from South Africa to London, with nearly 300 
souls on board, sank suddenly last week off 
the coast of Brittany, France, near the Molene 
Islands, and only three of its passengers or 
crew are known to have survived. From 
Japan comes the news of repeated shocks of 
earthquake accompanied by a tidal wave, 
causing the destruction of many villages and 
the town of Kamaisbi in North Japan, with 
the loss of at least 30,000 inhabitants. 


Pres. G. H. Wyckoff of the Bank of New 
Amsterdam, New York city, and a member of 
the First Congregational Church, Montclair, 
sat in his office June 15 attending to business. 
A debt-ridden man of good birth, by name 
Semple, entered the office, demanded that 
$6,000 be given to him, and, when Mr. Wyckoff 
declined to accede to his request, Semple shot 
the bank official and then himself. Semple 
died June 16 and Mr. Wyckoff died June 20. 
To such peril does connection with banking 
institutions subject men in these latter days. 


‘The power behind the throne”’ in China— 
the mother of the emperor—has just died. 
Li Hung Chang, after receiving much honor 
and attention at St. Petersburg, now is in 
Berlin, where he is receiving a like demon- 
stration of regard for his ability and rank. 
He in turn, wherever he goes, is advancing 
as best he can, the interests of China—and 
Li Hung Chang—by negotiating commercial 
treaties and loans. He intends to stop and 
visit in this country on his way home and will 
doubtless receive much attention. He may, 
perhaps, be induced to permit American cap- 
italists to enter in and profit by the more lib- 
eral trade policy which China seems to have 
definitely accepted. 





IN BRIEF. 


The sands of another half-year will have 
run out before a week speeds by. Are you 
living up.to the standards which you set for 
yourself a brief six months ago? 





The appreciation expressed on many sides 
of the article in our last issue, relating to a 
member of our own staff, leads us to say that 
advantage was taken of her absencein Europe 
to introduce into her department the sketch 
which she personally was loath to have ap- 
pear. 





Lord Muskerry, an Irish sinner of high de- 
gree, lay dying. His parson urged him to 
repent. ‘Repent? For what should I re- 
pent,’? demanded the old lord. ‘ Why, I 
don’t remember that during my whole life 
I ever denied myself anything.” ‘‘ Except 
the secret of life eternal,” the parson might 
have replied. 





The Bicycle News Department of the New 
York Evening Post of June 19 gave a list of 
fifty-eight clubs planning to have ‘“‘runs” on 
Sunday, June 21, weather permitting. Care- 
ful inspection of the list fails to show a single 
club whose time of departure was set for the 
afternoon, and but few which avoided a con- 
flict with Sunday morning services. 





There is a quotation in our Australian let- 
ter which deserves the emphasis of editorial 
repetition—" Socialism awaits the advent of 
the socialistic man.” This is to say that the 
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cultivation of the individual must be kept up 


_ to the highest point if the greatest success of 


the community is to be assured, which is a 
truth too often forgotten or ignored. 





President Angell has a double right now to 
the title doctor. Rutgers has just made him 
an LL.D. and the bestowment of the honor 
comes opportunely in view of the celebration 
this week of his twenty-fifth anniversary. He 
has, however, been for some time the worthy 
possessor of the same doctorate. It is a pity 
that these lucky recipients of superfiuous 
degrees cannot pass them along to those of us 
who have none. 





Canadian Congregationalists must have 
gone home from their annual sessions, which 
we report elsewhere, brimful of the denomi- 
national spirit, if six days of meetings could 
produce such an effect. Quite of a different 
color from ours are the annual reports of their 
home missions, and their desire for even 
greater success in missions is evidenced in 
what is at least a suggestive proposition for 
the federation of those interests. 





The Watchman remarks that “ the principal 
ground for the assertion that ministers are 
exceptiozally poor financiers is that many of 
them receive their salaries so irregularly.” 
This is true enough, but the whole assertion 
is absurd. There are spendthrift ministers, 
but most men in the profession are forced by 
the stern discipline of circumstances to make 
every dollar count. They live decently, bring 
up families above the average in number, and 
make provision for old age in a manner that 
is astonishing. 





There are great advantages in being one’s 
own executor. Pomona College, the pride 
and hope of southern California, has lost no 
less than three expected gifts because the 
persons died before carrying out their inten. 
tions and no lawful elaim could be estab- 
lished upon the estates, even though the 
wishes of the dead were well understood. 
Mr. C. H. Baldwin, the gentleman who now 
gives one-fourth of his property to endow a 
professorship, evidently wants to enjoy while 
on this side the grave the satisfaction that 
arises from a large gift wisely placed. 





At the Fall River meeting of the Massachu- 
setts General Association Rev. W. W. Jubb 
moved a resolution of sympathy with our 
English brethren in their struggle against the 
government’s reactionary educational policy. 
This expression was gratefully received and 
highly valued. Secretary Woods of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, in 
his letter of acknowledgment, writes that the 
Nonconformists will not rest content until an 
educational system as satisfactory and as efii- 
cient as the American is firmly established in 
England, and it looks now as if they were on 
the highway to victory. 





The story of the man who signed a petition 
that he himself should be hanged is familiar, 
but The Watchman caps it with another quite 
as instructive: ® 


A minister signed a petition which pur- 
ported to be for a charitable purpose, and on 
the strength of his name nearly every reputa- 
ble citizen in the town signed it. The first 
intimation that the minister had that he was 
the victim of a joke came with the formal 
notice that his application for a license to 
keep a saloon was granted, and that the license 
would be issued as soon as payment therefor 
was made. 


Nobody has time to sign a document which 
he cannot first find time to read. 





While the members of our English pilgrim- 
age are gathering daily stores of information 
on various subjects they are also disseminat- 
ing a knowledge of American terminology, as 
this incident, which took place in the hotel at 
Plymouth, shows: American Pilgrim to Waiter: 
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‘Please pass the crackers.” Waiter, with 
puzzled look on his face: *‘ You mean the bis- 
cuits, sir,do you not?” A. P.: ‘* No, I mean 
crackers. Please bring usthe crackers.’”’ Man 
departs and presently reappears and solemnly 
offers a plate upon which a pair of nut crack- 
ers are placed. Roars of laughter from the 
party. Waiter thinks ways of Americars are 
past finding out. 





The first Sunday in July this year is so 
close to the national holiday that patriotic 
sermons will be particularly timely, and wel- 
come, too, as a refreshing contrast to the gun- 
powder and hilarious festivities of the previ- 
ous day’s celebration. And, by the way, ifa 
suitable theme is being sought, why would not 
the signal providences manifested in the his- 
tory of Whitman College be a point of depar- 
ture for an earnest appeal to maintain our 
distinctively religious institution for higher 
education? We would go one step further 
and suggest a contribution for Whitman to 
serve as a splendid form in which to crys- 
tallize the enthusiasm which these sermons 
will arouse. 





Our Unitarian friends have the problem of 
dealing with ministers who come to them 
from other denominations in an aggravated 
form because of the small size of their own 
denomination. A correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Register writes of it as follows: 


Then, again, the drift toward a small body 
like the Unitarian of the liberalized and half- 
liberalized ministers of such overwhelmingly 
large denominations as the Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Congregationalist, Presbyterian and Epis- 
copalian is simply appalling. Five from each 
one enumerated would fill ail vacancies. The 
hospitality of the denomination in the direc- 
tion indicated is plainly limited, unless many 
of our ministers of wholly Unitarian ante- 
cedents are turned out of doors. 





A narrow gauge, altitudinous Protestant 
Episcopal, by name Papineau, recently ad- 
dressed the Maine Diocesan Convention, 
Bishop Neeley being present and not rebuk- 
ing him. The members of all churches 
other than the Protestant Episcopal Mr. Pa- 
pineau described as “ heathen,’ whe are 
only awaiting the proclamation by Mr. Papi- 
neau and his fellow-ritualists that ‘we are 
the Catholic Church, opposed to Romanism 
on the one hand and Protestantism on the 
other. We must tell them that outside of 
this church there is no salvation,’ and then 
they will cease to be “‘ heathen,” and become 
God’s children. The figures as to Protestant 
Episcopal growth in Maine during the past 
decade do not indicate that the ‘‘ heathen” 
are likely to show great alacrity in embracing 
Mr. Papineau’s scheme of salvation. 





A large bank in New York city has recently 
been seeking for a young man to take a re- 
sponsible position in the institution. There 
were many applications. The following ques- 
tions were asked by the president of the bank 
in his examination of the applicants: 

1. What church do you attend? 

2. What Sunday school, and who is your 
teacher? 

3. Where do you spend your evenings? 

4. Who are your associates? 

5. Do you ever use intoxicating drinks or 

tobacco? 
The successful young man was he who could 
give an honest record of regular church and 
Sunday school attendance, show that he was 
not out evenings except for proper purposes, 
that his companions were wholesome and that 
he did not use intoxicants or tobacco. He is 
now occupying this important and lucrative 
position that has a large and promising future. 
So much for the commercial value of good 
habits. 





How many listeners to a sermon or an 
address gain a correct idea of its central 
thoughts? Dr. Washington Gladden’s address 
before the Smith College Seniors last week 
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® mphasized the lack of accurate knowledge 
respecting important issues that is so evident 
in a large class of our people. Incidentally 
he alluded to the recent agitation against the 
Roman Catholics and the credulity exhibited 
by those persons who accept without a ques- 
tion the glaringly false statements with 
reference to the papacy that have been in 
circulation in different parts of the country. 
One of the audience—herself a collegian—was 
asked at the close of the address, by some one 
not present, what Dr. Gladden’s theme was. 
She replied that he argued that we must be 
on our guard against the aggressions of the 
Roman Catholics who are trying to overthrow 
American institutions. Considering the fact 
that Dr. Gladden bas been one of the severest 
critics the A. P. A. has encountered and that 
he fellowships the Catholics to the extent 
that he can find common ground, as his speech 
at the Catholic jubilee in Springfield last 
Sunday testifies, we are forced to conclude 
that the young lady did not grasp his leading 
ideas with absolute accuracy. 


—_ 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM BOSTON. 
An Excellent Start. 

Speculation concerning the exact pur- 
pose of the New Congregational Church 
Union has been rife. Just what it can do 
and will do has not been altogether appar- 
ent, particularly to some of the older men, 
who have witnessed in years past repeated 
failures of movements in the same general 
direction. On the other hand there has 
been hardly any dissent from the general 
conviction that such an organization was 
needed to look after the interests of local 
Congregationalism in the growing suburbs 
and in the heart of the city itself. Ever 
since the new society was formally launched, 
three months ago, there has been an in- 
creasingly favorable disposition toward it 
on the part of the Congregational public. 
The hopes cherished are due to the facts 
that it is an incorporate body, that its 
twenty-seven directors represent almost as 
many charches, and that veterans in the de- 
nomination are joining with more youthful 
elements in the practical direction of its 
activities. 

At the quarterly meeting of the directors 
last Monday, attended by nineteen out of 
the twenty seven, the larger proportion 
substantial business men, the reports of 
President Darling, Treasurer Kelsey and 
Secretary Field were extremely encourag- 
ing. The directors are acting wisely in not 
scattering their energies, but are striving 
to do one or two definite and important 
things. The region in Dorchester, in the 
vicinity of Morton Street and Norfolk Street, 
is being looked upon as favorable to a new 
church, and, in connection with the Second 
Church in Dorchester and its representa- 
tive in the City Missionary Society, steps are 
being taken to pre-empt the field for Con- 
gregationalism and to provide for its imme- 
diate cultivation if it is deemed wise. The 
attitude of Dr. Little and his people has 
been one of the utmost friendliness and of 
genuine co-operation. Whenever the lead- 
ing church in any suburb joins hands with 
this new organization its work becomes far 
easier and more effective. The union is 


also putting its shoulder behind the new 
Brookline enterprise, and the substantial 
aid which it is furnishing greatly encour- 
ages those on the ground who have been 
maintaining afternoon services since the 
first of last November and who have now 
decided to begin morning services the first 
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of next September, with a view to the im- 
mediate organization of a church and the 
calling of a pastor. 

The union counts itself fortunate to have 
received from Mr. S. B. Shapleigh of All- 
ston a valuable lot in North Brightop, on 
which stands a mission chapel. He has 
been largely instrumental in maintaining 
this little enterprise for a number of years, 
but now prefers to have it owned by this 
responsible body and operated in the way 
it shall deem best. It is hoped that this 
gift is only the forerunner of similar ones 
that will give the organization a substantial 
financial basis and permit it to do its work 
more successfully. It looks, indeed, as if 
the time has come when Boston Congrega- 
tionalists are awakening to their duty to 
their own. No section of the country has 
been as generous with its gifts for the for- 
eign field and for the frontier, but in order 
to maintain this degree of benevolence in 
years to come we are seeing that the terri- 
tory near at hand must not be neglected. 
No organization has existed hitherto with 
the precise object of the C. C. U., and our 
most aggressive and sagacious leaders re- 
joice that business men are applying them- 
selves to our local problems to the end that 
Congregationalism hereabouts shall be stur- 
dier, more united and more influential than 
in the past. 

Boyle O’Reilly’s Monument. 

Last Saturday afternoon the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, the governor 
of Massachusetts, the mayor of Boston, 
Gen. Francis A. Walker—president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology— 
Bishop Lawrence and President Capen of 
Tufts College, all of them Protestants and 
of non-Celtic stock, participated gladly in 
the ceremonies incideat upon the unveiling 
of a splendid monument commemorating 
the Irish poet, Roman Catholic journalist 
and genuine American, John Boyle O’ Reilly. 
The statue is a work of art, bronze and mar- 
ble, shaped by the genius of Mr. D. C., 
French, which blend to form a symbolical 
group full of suggestion and inspiration. 
It stands at the head of Boylston Street, 
near the entrance to the Fens. O'Reilly 
was such a lovable man and in so many 
ways a typical Celt that he had but few, 
if any, enemies, hence it was easy to secure 
the funds necessary to erect this monu- 
ment. But, with the pleasure non-Celtic 
New Englanders feel in contemplation of 
this memorial of a truly gifted man and 
straightforward friend or foe, there comes 
a blush of shame in the thought that 
neither Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow 
or Lowell have similar adequate memorials 
in the city that is the capital of the com- 
monwealth that calls them sons. Se 


€ 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The New Architecture. 

Chicago has for some years been famous 
for high buildings, The excuse given is the 
value of the land on which they stand. We 
are to have a departure from the prevailing 
methods in the use to which the site of the 
western half of the old Grand Pacific will 
be put. Here, although the land is very 
valuable, the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank, one of the strongest financial institu- 
tions in the West, will erect a building for 
its own use exclusively. It will be but two 
stories high. It will cost about $300,000, 
and will be not far from one hundred and 
sixty feet equare. The basement will con- 
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tain the vaults of the bank itself and safety 
vaults for the use of the public. After 


careful study of many competing plans 


those furnished by Burnham & Co. were 
selected. The building will be ready for 
occupation by next May, possibly earlier. 
Its imposing columns on the La Salle Street 
front will bring it into comparison with the 
building which the Bank of England occu- 
pies in London, by which it was undoubt- 
edly suggested. 

Children’s Day in Chicago. 

At the Third Presbyterian Church (Dr. 
Withrow, pastor) three schools met for an 
afternoon service of song, recitations and 
brief addresses. Two of the schools were 
mission schools and were brought to the 
mother church to meet with those who be- 
long to the home school. There could not 
have been less than 2,500 present. Crowded 
into the great audience room, their faces 
radiant with enjoyment, they were a sight 
to gladden the heart of any one. Best of 
all is the thought of the moral and spiritual 
influences under which this multitude of 
children is brought week by week. 

Exercises in the First Congregational 
Church in the evening were equally inter- 
esting and enthusiastic. Those in the Union 
Park Church were unique in variety and 
attractiveness. Here, too, the audience- 
room was filled with children and their 
parents and friends, who had come to see 
them march through the aisles as they en- 
tered the church and listen to their songs 
and recitations. These services are sug- 
gestive of those held in all the churches of 
our name in the city and throughout the 
State. Secretary McMillen spoke four times 
during the day and filled a fifth appoint- 
ment by proxy. 

Another Gift to the University. 

He that hath to him shall be given. The 
Manual Training School, valued with its 
plant and endowment at $250,000, has, by vote 
of its owners, been turned over to the uni- 
versity and accepted by its directors. This 
school has for many years filled an im- 
portant place in the training of young 
men in the use of tools, in addition to 
giving them the instruction ordinarily im- 
parted in the grammar and high schools 
of the city. It was founded by private gifts 
of gentlemen connected with the Commer- 
cial Club and has been managed by them. 
It now passes over with its accomplished 
principal, H. H. Belfield, LL. D., to the care 
of the university and will be made the pre- 
paratory school for a school of technology 
to be founded as soon as the means for it 
arein hand, The condition of the transfer 
is that the work now done in the school 
shall be continued and made permanent. 
The convocation exercises, the first week in 
July, will be of rare interest. Such men as 
George Adam Smith and Joseph Agar Beet 
are to be present, ahd it is announced that 
Mr. and Mrs. Rockefeller will visit the in- 
stitution for the first time. The summer 
session of the divinity school bids fair to 
rival in attractiveness that of last year. 
The success which President Harper has 
had in drawing hither pastorsin active serv- 
ice who can spare only a few weeks from 
their work and students of other semina- 
ries who do not always know what use to 
make of the long vacation is suggestive, to 
say the least, of methods which other theo- 
logical schools might employ to the great 
benefit of undergraduates and graduates. 
Fargo College. 

The friends of Fargo are beginning to 
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look into the future with real hopefulness. 
The college has had a hard time thus far, 
but friends have nobly rallied to its support, 
and now it seems as if the tide had turned 
in its favor. Of course there is as yet no 
endowment worthy the name, only a plant 
prophetic of what is to be. But students 
are knocking at its doors, and with pros- 
perity in the Dakotas means for its equip- 
ment will not always be wanting. Com- 
mencement this year was the best in the 
history of the college. The baccalaureate 
by President Simmons, June 7, from Matt. 
9: 29, ‘* According to your faith be it unto 
you,’’ gave the keynote to the exercises of 
the week. R. J. Bennett, Esq., a business 
man from Chicago, spoke on missions in the 
evening, giving an account of his personal 
observations in the fields he bad visited. 
His address was not only valuable but in- 
teresting. Another address which awakened 
much enthusiasm was given by President 
Fisk of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
on the claims of our republic upon its 
educated men and influential citizens. 
Graduating exercises and the alumni dinner 
-with the postprandial speeches were full of 
interest because expressive of hopeful feel- 
ing, one might say of confidence, that the 
friends of the college will be able to meet 
Dr. Pearsons’s conditions and within the 
limits he has fixed secure the $50,000 he 
has offered to give. More than ever was 
apparent the part these institutions of learn- 
ing have in the intellectual and moral 
development of a State. 


Sunday School Work in lowa. 

The custom of setting aside a day in con- 
nection with association meetings for Sun- 
day schoo] interests seems to have become 
permanent, At the convention held this 
year at Davenport the report of Rev. C. A. 
Towle, who has now been Sunday school 
superintendent for ten years, showed that 
thirty-three churches have grown out of 
the Sunday schools the C. S. S. and P. S. 
has organized, and that twenty of them 
have already secured houses of worship. 
The number of schools in the State has in- 
creased from 210 to 346 and the attendance 
from about 26,000 to 37,000. 


Home Missions. 

A little mgre money was raised in the 
State during the year than was expended. 
This means that new work was not under- 
taken, and that appropriations were greatly 
reduced, Still it is encouraging to close 
the financial year without a debt, although 
if fields appealing for aid are entered con- 
tributions must be more liberal than they 
have been. There are few vacant churches 
in Iowa. When vacancies occur they are 
speedily filled, since for Iowa, as for other 
Interior States, there seem to be more min- 
isters than there are pulpits for them to 
occupy. Evangelistic services have been 
continued into the summer this year and 
with some marked results. In general the 
condition of the churches throughout the 
State has been very encouraging. 


Flag Day. 

In not a few of our churches Flag Day, 
June 14, was fittingly observed. Through- 
out the West it is expected that considera- 
ble will be made of the anniversary of the 
adoption of the flag, Saturday, June 20, this 
third Saturday in the month of June having 
been selected as the day upon which memo- 
rial services shall be held. A long list of 
schools and of the speakers who are to have 
part in these exercises in Chicago has been 
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published and considerable enthusiasm 
aroused for them. 

June 20. FRANKLIN. 
FROM AUSTRALIA, 

Divorce in Australia. 

We have been accustomed to look upon 
America as leading the world in the matter 
of easy divorce, but if things go on as they 
have been doing in New South Wales it 
may be expected that this colony will be 
by merit raised to that bad eminence. With 
a community of barely a million and a quar- 
ter there are more divorces than in Eng- 
land, with a population of thirty millions. 
More than other ministers the Anglican 
clergy take the matter to heart. Some of 
them decline absolutely to marry divorced 
persons, and others go farther and recom- 
mend the Anglican Church to excommuni- 
cate those of the flock who, after divorce, 
have remarried. Whatever may be said 
about the propriety of excommunication as 
directed against the sinning partner, it is 
surely a hard measure for those sinned 
against. The history of the marriage law 
in New South Wales shows clearly that the 
greater the facilities for divorce the greater 
will be the number of divorces. Whatever 
good effects may be put to the credit side 
of the legislation which was passed some 
years ago to extend the facilities for divorce, 
amongst thoughtful people the conviction 
seems to be growing that to its debit must be 


placed tke making of marriage less solemn. . 


Death of a Veteran. 

The mention of remarriage seems natu- 
rally to suggest to the mind Sir Henry 
Parkes, who died at the end of April. The 
deceased statesman was remarkable for a 
good many things, amongst others for hav- 
ing married at the ripe age of eighty. This 
was his third venture in matrimony, and he 
did not long survive it. Sir Henry was a 
picturesque figure. He filled first and last 
a considerable space in the life of New 
South Wales. Until within the last few 
years, indeed, he was a power in politics. 
So far as his political fame is concerned 
it might be said that ‘‘he would have lived 
longer if he had died sooner,’’ yet he has 
left the impress of his commanding intelli- 
gence upon the institutions not only of his 
own colony, but of all the Australian col- 
onies, and the constitution and much of the 
most important legislation of New South 
Wales were largely molded by him. Your 
Lincoln and Garfield do not furnish more 
striking illustrations—perhaps not such 
striking illustrations—of the power of a 
vigorous intellect to triumph over the ob- 
stacles lying in the way of personal ad- 
vancement. He arrived in New South Wales 
as araw and uneducated country lad, with 
a trade (that of a toymaker) most unsuited 
to the conditious of a colony in the forma- 
tive stage of development. Yet he edu- 
cated himself so as to become a forcible 
writer and one of the most powerful speak- 
ers who ever appeared upon an Australian 
platform, and for well-nigh half a century 
he was the most conspicuous force in the 
political life of New South Wales and had an 
influence throughout Australia not equaled 
by that of any other Australian politician. 
A Touching Incident. 

The removal of Sir Henry Parkes leaves 
Hon. G. H. Reid the leading politician in 
New South Wales. He had been a very de- 
termined opponent of the departed states- 
man, but while his rival lay dying he was 
one of the few allowed into the sick cham- 
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ber, and it is a matter of history that the 
intercourse between the two was of such a 
character as greatly to cheer the dying man. 
Next month Mr. Reid will meet Parliament 
after a long recess and will unfold his pro- 
gram, 

Women at the Polls. 

In April last for the first time women 
voted for members of Parliament in South 
Australia. The number of votes was raised 
from a little over 70,000 to nearly 137,000. 
There were no such startling results from 
the women’s votes as some seemed to antic- 
ipate. The ministry, whose policy has so 
strong a socialistic trend as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from that of the “labor 
party,’’ came back to power, and the women 
do not seem to have materially affected the 
status quo in politics. One resnlt of woman- 
hood suffrage has been to make parliamen- 
tary elections more orderly. This seems 
generally conceded. Another has been to 
introduce new kinds of political machinery. 
‘* Afternoon teas”’ and similar social func- 
tions are now made by the enterprising 
Australian political woman effective elec- 
tioneering agencies. Regaled by ‘“‘the cup 
that cheers but not inebriates,”’ political 
male orators are led forth by the sisters of 
their party to speak for the good of the 
cause. There are not wanting signs that 
the political female orator will be, if she 
has not already been, developed. 


Queensland and Socialism. 

In South Australia, as has been stated, 
the ministry in power has a strong leaning 
towards the labor party. That party’s idea 
seems to be to make a god of government. 
‘*Let the government do everything for 
everybody ’’ seems to be their motto. In 
Queensland the ministry in power recently 
went to the country on this very question, 
but with a precisely opposite ticket to that 
ofthe South Australian Government. There 
was a pitched battle between them and the 
labor party, the result being that the gov- 
ernment won. 


A Socialistic Experiment. 

In the meantime the results of certain 
socialistic experiments in New South Wales 
do not seem very cheering to those who 
advocate that the state should do everything 
for everybody. On behalf of the needy, 
agricultural settlements were instituted in 
different parts of the colony. One of these 
was on distinctly socialistic lines. It was 
a conspicuous failure, Others were on indi- 
vidualistic lines. They attained a measure 
of success. With less pecuniary assistance 
and worse ground to work, they were more 
successful than the socialistic settlement, 
‘*Socialism,’’ said Rodbertus, the socialis- 
tic philosopher, ‘' awaits the advent of the 
socialistic man.”’ 


Strikers. 

Socialism may be an impossible way of 
settling the social problem, but it is to be 
wished that some one could find a better 
way of settling it. There are strikes and 
rumors of strikes. The coal-miners of New- 
castle and the boot-makers of Sydney are 
on strike at the present time. Who will 
win in the struggle does not yet appear, 
but it does appear that whichever side wirs 
the-public will lose. Newcastle has not yet 
recovered from the disastrous effect of for- 
mer strikes, and now more trade will be 
driven away from it. 

‘*Grads’’ and ‘‘ Undergrads’’ on Strike. 

In the way of strikes the Sydney Univer- 

sity has afforded us a new sensation. It is 
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the custom of the festive youths who are 
supposed to be imbibing culture at the 
Australian universities to celebrate the an- 
nual .‘‘Commencement”’ after their own 
fashion. When the dons and all the other 
university big-wigs are assembled, likewise, 
in addition, ‘‘everybody who is anybody,” 
and when in the presence of this congre- 
gated mass of learning and fashion the 
‘* grads’’ and ‘‘ undergrads”’ go up the dais 
to be presented to the chancellor and re- 
ceive their honors, then do the students 
give a practical exhibition of their idea of 
refined enjoyment. Amidst the waving of 
grotesque banners, the squeaking of minia- 
ture trumpets, the yelling of topical songs 
(not always too flattering to the university 
authorities) and the banging of crackers do 
the honor-men make their bows and the 
university orators make their speeches. 
This year there went forth a decree that no 
songs should be sung and, moreover, that 
there should be no procession to the place 
of meeting. As aconsequence the students, 
with very few exceptions, refrained from 
attending the Commencement, and each 
honor-map, immediately upon being pre- 
sented to the vice-chancellor, retired from 
the meeting. 
Hospitai Saturday. 

In April, for the third time, the annual 
‘* Hospital Saturday ’’ collections were held, 
The result (which goes to the maintenance 
of the sick in the hospitals) will be about 
£4,000. Scores of thousands of coins have 
gone to make up this amount. In some 
cases the contributors have given postage 
stamps and train and bus tickets, which are 
negotiable articles. The greater part of the 
sum has been collected in the streets, and 
in most instances the collectors have been 
ladies. In a few establishments the work 
people have made collections, and much 
more might have been realized if those em- 
ployed in business houses had taken up the 
matter more generally and more heartily. 
The lady collectors were posted at every 
available corner in the city and suburbs. 
Hiding was impossible in this case, there- 
fore the prudent man, foreseeing the evil, 
went to the bank on the day before Hospi- 
tal Saturday and provided himself with a 
pocketful of pennies and threepenny bits. 
The general testimony of the collectors is 
that, proportionately, the poor were the 
more liberal givers. 

Sydney, N. 8. W., May 9. W. A, 





OURRENT THOUGHT. 
; AT HOME. 

Prof. Levi L. Paine of Bangor Seminary, in 
his article on New England Trinitarianism 
inthe June New World, agrees substantially 
with Professor Fisher in the belief that, as 
Professor Paine puts it, ‘‘ the Sabellian leaven 
of Emmons and Stuart did its work thor- 
oughly, and New England Trinitarianism 
through all veins became inoculated with its 
virus. Perhaps the most notable fact of all is 
that neither Emmons nor Stuart was conscious 
of any Sabellianizing tendency, and that their 
Trinitarian successors today seem equally un- 
conscious of it.’’ Admirers of Joseph Cook, 
disciples of Dr. Lyman Abbott and friends of 
Dr. A. H. Bradford will be interested to know 

-that their type of doctrine respecting the Trin- 
ity is, in Professor Paine’s estimation, ‘‘ nearer 
to that of Sabellius himself than any other of 
recent times.”’ Mr. Cook will not be pleased 
to know that ‘‘his lectures are a travesty on 
historical Christianity’’ and his doctrine is 
‘hybrid Unitarianism,” and ‘Drs. Abbott and 
Bradford may object to having it said that 
‘‘their Trinitarianism is merely nominal.” 
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Professor Paine believes that we have come 
to a critical turning point in the history of 
Trinitarianism: ‘‘ The old cycle has run itself 
out and a new cycle must inevitably begin,” 
and he sees a drift toward a doctrine of man’s 
consubstantiality with God refiected in the 
books of such men as Phillips Brooks, G. A. 
Gordon and J. M. Whiton. 

The Union Signal, the organ of the W. C. 
T. U., is grieved beyond measure that the 
Prohibition party should, upon the ground of 
expediency, have seen fit to drop the woman 
suffrage plank. ‘‘The rum power has little to 
fear from prohibition which is not re-enforced 
by woman’s ballot.” 

Dr. H. M. Field of The Evangelist thanks 
God he lived to see the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, which has just adjourned. The 
outcome, he declares, is a victory for both 
sides, hence all the better.—The Christian 
Register (Unitarian) says that even in the 
strongest churches of that denomination the 
congregations are made up chiefly of the mid- 
dle-aged or the old. The same is also true of 
her conferences. ‘‘If this goes on, what is the 
hope of our fature?”’ 

The Independent is optimistic: ‘‘The time 
will come chiefly, we believe, by further 
atrophy of Roman doctrine and practice, by 
further slow reformation, when the church 
whose chief bishop resides at Rome will be in 
a condition to recognize and fellowship Prot- 
estant churches; and it is with a view to that 
time that Mr. Gladstone wishes no unneces- 
sary obstacle put in the way. Union is im- 
possible and undesirable now; but it must be 
kept in view.” 

Prof. George H. Howison of the University 
of California, in the June New World, in a 
masterly way sets forth what he believes to 
be The Limits of Evolution as a philosophy. 
He expresses the surprise of an impartial 
philosophical observer ‘‘at seeing official 
teachers of the Christian religion so strangely 
oblivious of the real bearings of the evo- 
lutionary philosophy as to accept—nay, some- 
times proclaim—an evolution unlimited with 
respect to man as consistent with their 
faith.”” Whereas, as Professor Howison as- 
serts, “ Plain in the doctrinal firmament of 
every Christian, clear like the sun in the sky, 
should shine the warning, unless there is real 
man underived from nature, unless there is 
a rational or spiritual man independent of 
the natural man and legislatively sovereign 
over entire nature, then the Ecernal is not 
a person, there is no God and our faith is 
vain.” 

ABROAD. 

The June Expositor is valuable for a critique 
of Wendt and his theology by Rev. Dr. James 
Stalker, who says: ‘‘The final question is 
whether this figure presented by Wendt, and 
presented confidently by an increasing school 
in Germany, can be the veritable picture of 
Christ—the figure of One who had no pre- 
existence, but was the son of Joseph and 
Mary; who knew some secrets of the medical 
art and by means of these healed the sick, 
but did not raise Jairus’s daughter, or the 
widow’s son, or the brother of the sisters of 
Bethany, who taught the words of eternal 
life, but was not himself rescued from the 
power of the grave? Is this the authentic 
portrait of Jesus Christ? Itis totally unlike 
the image presented by the gospel of St. 
Mark as awhole. But, even if St. Mark did 
offer it—or any skillfully excerpted section of 
St. Mark—would it be credible? In my opin- 
ion it would be utterly incredible... . If 
Christianity from the very start was founded 
on a huge falsification, to however innocent 
causes the distortion of facts may have been 
due, it is vain at this time of day to attempt 
to begin it over again. Besides, if Christ was 
not the glorious Son of God whom the evan- 
gelists and apostles represented him to be, 
but only this figure to which those who agree 
with Wendt would reduce him, then it is far 
more evident that it is hopeless to redinte- 
grate the Christian religion upon these terms; 
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for this is not the kind of Saviour that the 
world requires.”’ 

Not all the Scotch are drifting away from 
Calvinism. Here is the Edinburgh Evening 
News saying: ‘‘The glory of theology to a 
Calvinist was that it was not palatable to the 
natural man. The gospel as conceived by the 
fathers of Protestantism was not a kind of 
emotional soothing syrup. The gospel was a 
message of peace, but in the background were 
the terrors of the law. In their eyes the Au- 
thor of the universe was no sentimentalist, 
but a Being who clothed himself with holi- 
ness, righteousness and justice. Calvin would 
have agreed heartily with Goethe in the dec- 
laration that the God of the Bible is the God 
of nature; in both there is revealed a power 
which is nothing if not retributive. In his 
day Butler made short work of the flimsy op- 
timism of deism. A modern Butler would 
have no difficulty in demolishing the super- 
ficial efforts of those muddled clerics who are 
trying to frame a gospel of culture by piecing 
together fragments of Christianity and slices 
of German speculation.” 

Rev. C. F. Aked of Liverpool, in the Chris- 
tian World, commenting on the supineness of 
Britons in view of uhe shame of Armenia, the 
tolerance of Cecil Rhodes in South Africa, 
the recrudescence of clericalism and ritualism 
at home, says: ‘ We have kept sane—and it 
would have been more to our credit had-we gone 
mad! Is there not a cause? May it not be 
true that the heart of the nation is growing 
hard, its conscience seared by selfishness and 
sin, its manhood emasculated by its vices? 
Drink, gambling, impurity—these three, with 
the hideous lust of gold which the gambling 
vice embraces, are doing, may already have 
done, their work, and the craven fear for 
Britain’s safety, which has paralysed her 
energies, may itself betoken that cowardice 
which is the unerring precursor of her fall. 
... Wanted—a revival! <A revival of patri- 
otism, of enthusiasm for progress, of tumultu- 
ous pity and surging love and passionate ha- 
tred of all evil things! ” 





PILGRIMAGE LETTERS. 


I, ON THE OCEAN, 
BY A. E. D. 


New York harbor was brilliant with sun- 
shine on the morning of June 4, when 
promptly at seven o’clock the steamer 
Columbia moved out of her dock and 
pointed her prow toward England. Among 
her three hundred and forty cabin passengers 
were The Congregationalist’s Pilgrims bourd 
for old world shrines. The great ship 
moved triumphant in the midst of the busy 
scene, past craft of every sort, till the 
tall buildings of the great cities gave place 
to green shores aud beside them flotillas 
of vessels with white sails swaying idly 
abova a glassy sea. 

Soon we moved out into the solemn 
silences of the deep, where the splendid 
ship, with ber broad decks covered with a 
gay company, seemed an intrusion. Yet 
to the talk and laughter came no answer 
other than constant smiles from sea and 
sky. Some, however, too soon grew tired 
of the monotony of the summer stillness 
and wished the wind might blow. They 
had their wish. Fog and rain and rolling 
waves drove the amateur travelers-to their 
staterooms and to meditations which fre- 
quently broke forth in audible renunciation 
of possessions too eagerly received, too 
briefly held. The blow was a short one 
and mercifully light. Sunday afternoon 
a fine audience gathered to listen to a 
helpful. sermon from Bishop Potter of 
New York, from Ps, 139: 4, The bishop 
told the company of travelers from their 
homes to foreign lands that though they 
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might escape the cares of business, two 
things would remain with them, the con- 
sciousness of self and the consciousness of 
God. Our highest dignity is to accept 
gladly the responsibilities which God places 
on us through our gifts and opportunities. 

A journey across the Atlantic in these 
days offers little of interest to the general 
public, and this one would not deserve men- 
tion here were it not for the company of 
Pilgrims gathered by The Congregationalist 
to celebrate its eightieth year by visiting 
scenes familiar in the history of New Eng- 
land. These Pilgrims, too, have been al- 
ready described in these columns in the 
issue of June 4, but many items of interest 
have come out in the conversations daily 
held on the steamer’s decks, Two names, 
at least, are borne by direct descendents of 
the original Pilgrims, Robinson and Soule. 
Others, also, can trace their ancestry back 
to the same source, and some cherish family 
traditions of brave deeds done in the early 
days of Massachusetts Colony. One lady 
relates that among her. grandmothers of 
several generations back one was of the 
company which became celebrated in the 
building of the church in Essex. After the 
timbers were raised, the town of Ipswich, 
to which the people belonged, forbade them 
to proceed, but three of the women mounted 
their horses, rode to a neighboring settle- 
ment and secured help to finish the build- 
ing. The three women were imprisoned for 
a week, when they said they were sorry and 
were therefore released, but they gained 
their church and settled a minister. An- 
other lady can trace her ancestry directly 
back to John and Priscilla Alden. 

Nearly all our Pilgrims are of New Eng- 
land blood, but their homes today stretch 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and 
not a few of their families have done noble 
service in planting and maintaining Chris- 
tian institutions of the Pilgrim type in.the 
interior and far Western States. From 
others generous gifts have come to Congre- 
gational churches, colleges and seminaries, 
It would have been difficult to gather so 
large a company more thoroughly identified 
with interests dear to the denomination 
which the Pilgrms from old England repre. 
sented and for which they braved the ter- 
rors of the wilderness and planted the 
greatest of the nations. 

In midocean each member of the party 
received an elegantly engraved invitation, 
as follows: 


The Mayor and Mayoress of Plymouth (A!- 
derman and Mrs. J.T. Bond) desire the pleas- 
ure of the company of —— in the Guildhall 
on Friday the 12th of June, 1896, to meet the 
** American Congregationalist Pilgrims,’’ from 
7 30 to 10.30 o’clock. Evening dress optional. 
Kindly reply to the Borough Chaetteriain, 
Municipal Building. 

Several of the:party seek restoration to 
health impaired by severe and prolonged 
labor. It is curious to note how difficult it 
is for a busy professional or business man 
to learn the art of being idle. He feels that 
he must make a business of resting and 
drive it through. He will sit for a little 
while in his reclining chair till, impelled by 
conecience to redeem the time, he paces 
the deck with Puritan persistence, laying 
up stores of strength for futureneed. Then 
he will sit down again and calculate how 
many more hours he will require to get well. 
His hardest lesson is to learn that for him 
idleness is virtue, but nowhere are better 
opportunities to learn that lesson than in a 
summer voyage like this. The clouds that 
float lazily in the sky look down with con- 
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tem pt on his restlessness. They clasp hands 
and steal after the gliding ship and shake 
themselves over it in summer showers. 
Then the sun pours his glory over the glint- 


ing waves, the band plays dreamy waltzes, 


the hum of voices falls lower, we close our 
eyes because the lids grow heavy and won- 
der how any one can find it difficult to be 
idle. The end comes all too soon. In just 
seven days the Columbia diecharges us on 
to a tug outside the Plymouth breakwater 
and majestically moves on toward Ham- 
burg. 


i 


SUNDAY OPENING OF ART GALLER- 
IES AND READING-ROOMS. 


BY FRANCES M. ABBOTT. 


It is expected that every person of reli- 
gious inclinations will find pleasure in at- 
tending some form of public worship on 
Sunday. Worship of some sort is essential, 
but it is only half of the purpose for which 
the day was established. Rest was equally 
emphasized in the old Jewish Sabbath and 
surely rest was never more important to 
man’s welfare than today. How this rest 
shall be obtained, in other words, how the 
leisure hours not occupied by the morning 
and evening church services shall be spent, 
is a question that is constantly presenting 
new phases. 

Among the innovations now under discus- 
sion is the propriety of opening art gailer- 
ies and reading-rooms on Sunday. It is a 
question which did not trouble our ances 
tors, for the excellent reason that they had 
no art galleries and reading-rooms to open, 
but this is not the whole of the matter. 
When the country was new there was little 
need for people to seek occupations outside 
of their own homes. The whole family 
could find enough to do on the premises, 
If the younger members went abroad they 
could, in most instances, obtain admission 
into homes like their own, for social rela- 
tions were simple and friendly in those 
times. 

The growth of cities has changed all these 
conditions. There are now multitudes of 
young men and women who have gone from 
their quiet country neighborhoods to the 
liberty and loneliness of greattowne. There 
is a growing difficulty in obtaining food and 
lodging under the same roof. What sort of 
a Sunday home can those young people have 
who eat in one place and sleep in another. 
Then there are the other multitudes who 
belong in the cities, whose homes are of a 
kind that the less one stays in them the 
better. Can any uplifting influence be 
brought to the inhabitants of the slums? 

All of our large cities have art galleries, 
museums and reading-rooms, Most of them 
have hitherto been closed oa the one day 
of the week when they could be visited by 
the greatest number. The contents of these 
great buildings have remained an unknown 
good to any but professional students, tour- 
ists and people of leisure and refinement. 
This a selfish hoarding and seclusion of 
priceless benefits from those who most 
need them. It is a deliberate starving of 
the higher nature, which, with the most 
favored of us, has too little chance among 
the briers and thorns of this workaday 
world. 

The Americans are a busy people. Even 
the fairly educated are densely ignorant 
of art. The beauty and inspiration of noble 
sculpture and painting fail to reach many 
lives. In Europe, where art has been for 
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centuries under the patronage of the church, 
the imposing architecture and glorious pic- 
tures of the great cathedrals exercise an 
unconscious, uplifting influence upon the 
worshiper hardly less than that of the serv- 
ice. In America we must go outside our 
churches for works of art, but we ought 
not to go outside our Sundays. 

There ought to be nothing in any of our 
great art galleries or museums that is not 
a fit object for contemplation on Sunday. 
I can conceive of no better place for a per- 
son without friends or home to spend Sun- 
day afternoon than in an art gallery, mu- 
seum or reading-room. There he is sure 
of a warm, well-lighted room, a quiet, de- 
corous company and the companionship of 
the masterpieces of genius. 

It is gratifying to observe that public 
sentiment shows a tendency to encourage 
the opening of art galleries and reading- 
rooms on Sunday. A clergyman recently 
suggested in one of the leading reviews that 
if the opening of these rooms on Sunday 
were to encroach on the hours of rest of the 
attendants that there would be a fine oppor- 
tunity for benevolent people of leisure to 
volunteer to perform the duty. It would 
be generous in men of culture to give brief 
talks on the works of art and the historical 
collections to those less favored than them- 
selves. 

The experiment was tried in 1891 of open- 
ing the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
on Sunday. The result was an attendance 
of 6,000 on that day against an attendance 
of 2,000 on week days. I note an increasing 
tendency among the New England towns to 
open the reading room of the public library 
on Sunday. I asked one librarian about 


the character of his Sunday visitors. He | 


replied that they were few in number, be- 
cause the library was located in a city of 
homes, but those few appreciated their 
privileges. I wondered where those few 
young men would have spent their Sunday 
afternoon if the reading-room had not been 
open. 

It is not believed that art galleries and 
reading-rooms will come into competition 
with the churches. The former places are 
not likely.to be frequented on Sunday by 
those who have pleasant homes or by those 
who have leisure oh week days. It is 
believed that the busy, the poor, the igno- 
rant, the lonely and the homeless ought to 
have enlightenment and entertainment at 
the time when they most need them. 





The assimilative and unifying power of the 
Congregational polity finds fresh illustration 
in an Oklahoma church organized a short 
time ago. Of the fifty-eight members only 
one came from a Congregational church, and 
neither he nor any of the other fifty-seven 
were reared in Congregational families. This 
is the kind of raw material out of which the 
Congregational fabric in the Southwest is be- 
ing produced. And in most cases it takes on 
easily and retains permanently the character- 
istics of the genuine article. A parallel in- 
stance to that already cited is another church 
in the same Territory, the leading mover in 
which, though not a Congregationalist bim- 
self, became convinced a year ago that our 
polity was best adapted to the community. 
He secured the names of all the church mem- 
bers in the place, barring a few Methodists, 
and bought a church building in Kansas, 
moving it over the line, thus obtaining one 
of the best edifices in the Territory. Our 
wide-awake Congregationalists in the newer 
parts of the country are setting a rapid pace 
for us in the more conservative East. 
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Anglo-American Comity.* 


There were reasons just after the Revolu- 
tion for friendship between England and 
America, aS Franklin and Adams both 80 
feelingly testify. Firat of all the colonists 
had always felt that the English ministry 
which they had been fighting did not fairly 
represent the English people; they knew that 
few Englishmen had been persuaded to enlist 
in the invading armies, and that mercenaries 
from other lands had been brought hither to 
overpower them; they knew that the Parlia- 
ment which voted the war was in good part 
drawn from rotten boroughs, and that the 
great commercial centers had no voice in it; 
they knew that the debates on the tea tax, 
which precipitated the struggle, went on be- 
hind closed doors, beeause the ministry dis- 
trusted the people; they believed that the 
apparent popular approval of the war by 
English constituencies was largely manu- 
factured by the ministry. They had some 
good reasons, no doubt, for feeling that the 
people of England were not all their foes. 

Besides this almcst every American family, 
looking back to its origins, found its nest in 
some sweet nook of merry England, or by 
the bauks and braes of some bonny Scotch 
streamlet, or upon the green hillsides of 
the Emerald Isle. A thousand memories 
and traditions were ever drawing their hearts 
to that old home; to think of it as the 
habitation of enemies was unnatural and im- 
possible. Thirteen centuries of English his- 
tory were their inheritance; Spenser and 
Shakespeare and Bacon and Milton were 
their poets and teachers; Marlborough and 
Cromwell were their heroes; the judicious 
Hooker, the sturdy Kuox, the saintly Baxter, 
the pithy Bunyan, were their spiritual guides; 
the same Bible, the same hymns, the same 
rites of worship, the same household customs 
bound them to the old land with natural 
piety. Even then there were reasons enough 
why the return of peace should have been 


hailed with gratulations, and why the very 


thought of a renewal of hostilities should 
have been put far away from them. 

Bit how many more reasons are there to- 
day why such a suggestion should fill our 
minds with horror. The century that has 
gone has been diligently weaving the ties of 
mutual interest; the two nations have been 
learning together the arts of peace. Ina all 
their industrial life how manifold is their 
partnership; in how many ways is each the 
servant of the other! The rivalries and jeal- 
ousies of trade often assert themselves, but 
how trivial are they compared with the great 
co-operations of mutual need and interest! 
How much of the very lifeblood of England 
is drawn every day from our soil; how much 


‘ of her busy industry ministers to our daily 


comfort! In spite of all that is done to ob- 
struct the intercourse of the two nations, each 
continues to bein a thousand ways the mighty 
helper of the other. From the harbors of 
each swift ships are sailing eVery hour to the 
ports of the other; a far larger commerce has 
each of these nations with the other than 
with any other nation on the earth. What a 
stupendous sign is this of the vast inter- 
dependence of the two peoples, of the extent 
to which each lives in the life of the other. 
The social bonds, also, have been yearly mul- 
tiplying and strengthening. How many Eng- 
lish and Scottish homes there are in which 
Americans have found a gracious hospitality ; 
how many American homes where friends 
from over the sea are gladly welcomed! This 





*From an address given in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 22, 1896. Dr. Gladden began by 
citing notable utterances by Franklin and John 
Adams made soon after the Revolution ended, 
revealing their love for England and the absence 
of that bitterness which might have been expected 
from men with inferior culture. 


By Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D. 


beautiful intercourse is all the while grow- 
ing; the shortening passage of the stormy 
sea brings the peoples long separated into 
closer neighborhood. 

The commerce of the intellect, of the im- 
agination, how marvelously has that grown 
since the days of Franklin and Adams! 
These are exchanges on which no imports can 
be prohibitory; the currency of thought, of 
fancy, passes quickly from land to land. And 
we may say of the great literature and the 
great art of the two nations that it is a com- 
mon heritage. There is no great English 
book that does not at oncs find American 
readers—often quite as numerous as it finds 
at home; there are few American books of 
note that are not widely read on the other 
side of the sea. I almost think that Tenny- 
son and the Brownings are better known on 
this side the water than on the other, and that 
Longfellow and Lowell and Holmes are bet- 
ter known on the other side of the water than 
on this. The names of all the great singers cf 
either land are household worus in the other. 
Can any one compu.e the contribution to the 
intellectual and spiritual life of this country 
which has come during the last century from 
English sources? Consider the stream of in- 
fluences which has been steadily flowing 
through all the channels of our thought and 
feeling during the later lifstime of those who 
are now upon the scene—from naturalists and 
philosophers like Darwin and Tyndall and 
Huxley and Spencer and Martineau; from 
prophets like Carlyle and Matthew Arnold; 
from such masters of the lore of the heart as 
Dickens and Thackeray and Charlotte Bronté 
and George Eliot and Mary Ward. Foreign- 
ers do youcall these? Nay, they are our kins- 
folk and familiar friends; they have been the 
sharers of our fireside joys, the companions of 
our solitude; they have opened to us the deep 
things of God; they have told us all that ever 
we did; they have stirred us with hopes and 
visions of things unseen. If we have ever 
had any friends in this world these are among 
them. Think of what our intellectual lives 
would be robbed of the sweetness and light 
that have come to them out of England dur- 
ing our lifetime! 

I will not dwell upon the currents of influ- 
ence that have been fluwing in the other direc- 
tion, although, as I have intimated, they are 
not insignificant. 

By all these larger and subtler inter-rela- 
tions of thought and art have the peoples of 
these two countries been growing together 
during the past century. And those peoples 
who, in this higher realm, have come to have 
so much in common; who, as concerning the 
things of the spirit, are all the while giving 
and receiving; who, through the medium of a 
common tongue, are the partners of one an- 
other’s thoughts and hopes and loves—how 
absurd it is for them to call each other for- 
eigners! By the deepening communion of 
these two peoples in the life of the spirit a 
unity has been created subtler than the toils 
of diplomacy, stronger than the bands of in- 
ternational law. It is this, for one thing, that 
makes the thought of war between the two 
peoples far more horrible today than it was in 
the days when Franklin and Adams were 
studying to heal the hurt of the war and to 
open the paths of peace. 

Other considerations easily occur. The 
tasks of the two countries are essentially 
the same. The problem of uniting liberty 
with order and progress with stability, the 
problem of lifting up the lowly and bringing 
the gains of civilization within the reach of 
all—this is the burden that rests today upon 
the heart of every true Englishman and of 
every true American. And how much need 
we have of each other’s counsel and experi- 


ence and sympathy as we grapple with the 
great questions that threaten our social peace! 

This brings me to the one word of deepest 
moment, to the one overmastering reason 
why war, which may have been tolerable be- 
tween England and America 120 years ago, is 
now, and must forever be, nothing less than a 
hideous crime. Moral standards are not im- 
mutable; with the experiences of the passing 
generations they are greatly modified. Human 
sacrifices were lawful and right before Abra-~- 
ham’s day; the time came when no miracle 
could furnish warrant forthem. S!avery was 
Scriptural and holy within my memory ; today 
it finds in our land no defenders. And the 
ethical changes which have been going on in 
these two countries during the past century 
have filled the minds of a great multitude of 
the people—of the people who ought to con- 
trol, and who do, I believe, control, the pub- 
lic opinion of the two countries—with judg- 
ments and sentiments that must render war 
between these two nations forever impossible. 

Some one has said that no speech is com- 
plete in these days which does not contain an 
allusion to Mr. Benjamin Kidd; and there is 
some reason for this in the fact that Mr. Kidd 
has put his finger on the one central force of 
Western civilization, which is ‘‘ the immense 
fund of altruistic feeling with which our 
Western societies have become equipped.” 
‘No student of European history,’’ he says, 
‘“‘can fail to observe that throughout the 
whole period there has been a gradual but 
continuous growth of these feelings among 
the Western races, [and] that they have reached 
their highest development in the period in which 
we are living.’’ What Mr. Kidd describes as 
the altruistic or humanitarian feelings have 
been marvelously developed in these two 
countries during the past hundred years. I 
do not assert that these ideals are novelties, 
but they have gained a power over the 
thoughts of men since our war of the Revo- 
lution that they never before possessed. 
Among the leaders of Christian thought 
everywhere the doctrine of the divine Father- 
hood has become the central doctrine of reli- 
gion, as it was by no means 100 years ago, and 
the corollary of the human brotherhood has 
come to have a significance which was far 
from the thoughts of the men of the Rsvolu- 
tion. The enthusiasm of humanity is a new 
phrase, and it connotes the one great prod- 
uct of human development. E:onomic forces 
have co-operated to secure this great result ; 
what Mr. Spencer would call the supersession 
of militancy by industrialism has been a great 
factor, but the real power behind it all is the 
enlarging spiritual nature of man. Human- 
ity is gradually coming to itself. After ages 
of conflict, as the evolutionary philosophers 
tell us, we are casting off the brute inherit- 
ance; the whole creation, groaning and trav- 
ailing in pain together until now, is begin- 
ning to discover that men are in very deed 
the sons of God, and that the final law of 
human relations is not conflict but unity. 

‘ The nineteenth century,” says John Fiske, 
which has witnessed such an unprecedented 
development of civilization, with its attend- 
ant arts and sciences, has also witnessed an 
unprecedented diminution of the primeva} 
spirit of militancy. It is not that we have 
got rid of great wars, but that the relative 
proportion of human strength which has been 
employed 1n warfare has been remarkably 
less than in any previous age. In our own 
history, of the two really great wars which 
have permeated our whole social existence, 
the Revolutionary War and the War of Seces- 
sion, the first was fought in behalf of the pa- 
cific principle of equal representation; the 
second was fought in behalf of the pacifie 
principle of federalism. In each case the vic- 
tory helped to hasten the day when warfare 
shall become unnecessary. In the few great 


wars of Europe since the overthrow of Napo- 
leon, we may see the same principle at work. 
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In almost every case the result has been to 
strengthen the pacific tendencies of modern 
society. Whereas, warfare was once domi- 
nant over the face of the earth, and came 
home in all its horrid details to everybody’s 
door, and threatened the very existence of in- 
dustrial civilization, it has now become nar- 
rowly confined in time and space. It no 
longer comes to everybody’s door, and in so 
far as it is still tolerated, for want of a better 
method of settling grave international ques- 

ns, it has become quite ancillary to the 

ramount needs of industrial civilization. 

hen we see so much as this lying before us 
on the pages of history, we cannot fail to see 
that the final extinction of warfare is only a 
question of time. Sooner or later it must 
come to an end, and the pacific principle of 
federalism, whereby questions between states 
are settled, like questions between individ- 
uals, by due process of law, must reign su- 
preme over all the earth. 


So witnesses the student of history, the phi- 
losopher of-evolution. If the sentiments and 
habits of thought which make war impossible 
have gained strength in any portion of the 
world during the last century, it must have 
been in these two great nations. We need 
not adopt any extreme theories about the 
universal wickedness of war. It may be that 
England and America may yet be compelled 
to draw the sword—but not against each 
other. Either of them, asthe minister of God 
who beareth not the sword in vain, may be 
compelled to execute the judgment of God 
upon the evildoer. But between England 
and America there can never more be war. It 
is not a mere pious wish, it is the statement 
of what seems to me a moral impossibility. 
The ethical development of these peoples has 
already reached a point at which the predom- 
inant moral feeling of both of them revolts at 
the very suggestion of war as the solution of 
their disagreements. 

I do not mean to deny that there are noisy 
multitudes in both these nations to whom 
war still seems a pastime, but I say that the 
moral leadership of both nations rests with 
those who are incapable of entertaining the 
thought of war between them. To such an 
extent have the intelligence and the con- 


«science of England and America become per- 
‘meated with those humanitarian ideas and 


sentiments of which Mr. Kidd di courses, so 
many are there in both lands who see and 
know that human relations and the laws of 
conduct are not ethnic, tut universal ; thatthe 
good will which stops at the frontiers is a 
moral absurdity and a travesty of Christ’s 
gospel; that the Englishman is, by Christ’s 
rule, just as truly our brother and our neigh- 
bor as the man who lives next door—so fully 
have these truths become vital elements of 
our thought that the hearty consent of these 
great nations cdn never again be given to a 
declaration of war. 

England and America know better than to 


* fight each other. They know that there is, 


that there must be, some better way of set- 
tling their national differences than by force 
of arms. They know that for them, with the 
light of this century blazing round them— 
with the ideals of universal brotherhood kin- 
dling their thoughts, inspiring their hopes, 
ringing in their songs, chiming in their Christ- 
mas bells—to fly at each other in brutal, 
brainless warfare would be such an act cf in- 
fidelity to the highest truth they know, to the 
noblest ideals they are cherishing, that we 
might conceive the whole creation standing 
aghast at the shameless apostasy! War in 
any shape is horrible enough, but war be- 
tween these two nations standing in the very 
light of God, with the more excellent way of 
peace open before their feet, would be the 
most stupendous crime of history. 

No, we shall have no more war between 
England and America. That, I do most pro- 
foundly believe, has even now become impos- 
sible. Th: outbreak of passion with which 
the suggestion of war was recently greeted 
was not the voice of the nation; it was a good 
illustration of the manner in which the sup- 
posed organsof public opinion misunderstand 
and misrepresent the real thought of the 
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people. The intelligence and conscience of 
the nation are finding utterance now, and 
their voice is not for war. But what we 
want—what we must have—is some solemn 
pact of peace by which the very possibility of 
strife shall be put out of sight; some august 
and permanent tribunal to which all ques- 
tions that divide us shall promptly go, with 
the assurance, on the part of both nations, 
that they will be rationally determined. 

Inspired by this high purpose we gather to- 
day within the walls where this nation’s life 
began, on the natal day of the father of our 
liberties and our laws, to send back across 
the sea an answer to the call for an everlast- 
ing covenant of friendship between America 
and England. And our answer is ready, it is 
Yea and Amen. It is what the mighty dead 
would say if their eloquent lips, long silent, 
could wake the echoes within these walls 
once more. 

When these two great nations, whose united 
empires span both continents, whose speech 
is swiftly moving to become the universal 
language, stand before the world pledged in 
a sacred covenant of concord, such a call for 
universal disarmament and universal peace 
will be heard all round the world as no great 
nation can fail to hear or long refuse to heed. 


Earth shall bless you, O noble emenders 
On egotist nations: ye shall lead 
The plow of the world, and sow new splendors 
Into the furrow of things for seed, 
Ever the richer for what ye have given; 
Lead us and teach us, till earth and heaven 
Grow larger around us and higher above. 
Till love’s one center devour these centers 
Of many self-loves; and the patriot’s trick 
To better his land by egotist ventures 
Defamed from a virtue shall make men sick 
As the scalp at the belt of some red hero. 
And when, in the session 
Of nations, the separate language is heard, 
Each shall aspire, in sublime indiscretion, 
To help with a thought or exalt with a word 
Less her own than her rival’s honor. 
Each Christian nation shall take upon her 
The law of the Christian man in vast. 
The crown of the getter shall fall to the donor, 
And last sball be first while first shall be last, 
And to love best shall still be to reign unsurpassed. 
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MISSIONARIES IN OONFERENOE. 


The annual meeting of the International 
Missionary Union, which for the last six years 
has met in Clifton Springs, N. Y., has just 
closed, after a week filled to overflowing with 
a wealth of material gathered from twenty- 
two mission lands and from eighteen societies. 
The American Board, with forty-two mission- 
aries present, exceeded her always large rec- 
erd, while the total from all societies was 127. 
Our venerable fathers, Drs. G. W. Wood and 
Cyrus Hamlin of Constantinople, were pres- 
ent with their wives. By request of many a 
special time between two sessions was ar- 
ranged when Dr. Hamlin told of the found- 
ing of Robert College. The breathless atten- 
tion and sympathetic applause of the large 
audience in listening to the wonderful story 
known to most of them was a high tribute to 
this wonderful man. 

The program pursued the usual order of an 
early morning hour for devotions, followed 
by discussions until noon upon various phases 
of missionary work, the afternoons and even- 
ings being given to addresses upon the differ- 
ent fields. The question box was a new and 
popular feature. Among topics of special in- 
terest was that of the duties of government 
to its citizens and the position which mission- 
aries should take in appealing to government. 
The consensus of opinion was that American 
citizens may stand upon their rights as citi- 
zens, a8 Paul did, but not as missionaries, and 
that America, having no political interests in 
foreign lands, is greatly responsible concern- 
ing the defense of her missionaries. The Ar- 
menian atrocities and the massacre of mis- 
sionaries in China, both of which were the 
subject of addresses by those fresh from the 
fields, added special significance to this dis- 
cussion, 

The distribution of mission funds brought 
out a variety of opinions, the prevailing one 
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being that natives should be encouraged to 
take control of their own funds as soon as pos- 
sible, but not control foreign money. Touch- 
ing examples were given of the self-denial of 
converts who, in deep poverty, abounded in 
liberality. The work of missionary wives and 
mothers on the field was a subject which 
brought out remarks by many women, show- 
ing how overcrowded their lives are. Mrs. 
Dr. J.C. Hepburn, speaking from an experi- 
ence of half a century, said a woman’s first 
duty is to her husband, children and home, 
and that mothers home on furlough should 
not feel it so much their duty to go on the 
platform as to prepare themselves to return 
in good health to their fields. Dr. E. W. 
Parker of India said he liked woman’s work 
in missions much until the bishop appointed 
him to a new field, and his wife, not being 
able to find any one to take charge of her 
school, was obliged to remain behind for a 
year. The subject of sending missionary con- 
verts to this country for education, although 
well ventilated, had but one side in discus- 
sion, and that was the undesirability of it as a 
rule. 

The training and examination of mission- 
ary candidates was a topic which brought out 
a suggestion from Dr. W. J. Wauless of India 
and others that our medical schools should 
establish a postgraduate course for the study 
of tropical and other diseases. An hour was 
spent over the subject of the expediency of 
individuals, or individual churches, sending 
out and supporting missionaries. The preva- 
lent view was that it is a great benefit to the 
church at home, spiritually and financially, 
to have its own missionary, but that the sup- 
port for the missionary should be sent through 
the boards. From the missionary’s point of 
view, also, it is helpful, and puts both parties 
into close sympathy. Following up a remark 
by Miss M. W. Leitch of Ceylon, that the 
women’s boards are not in debt as others, 
because they keep in touch with their mis- 
sionaries by specific prayer and study, Dr. 
J. L. Barton brought down the house by these 
lines: 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

You will find the Christian soldier 
Represented by his wife. 

The question of missionaries remaining un- 
married for a specified time was discussed 
again this year, and Mrs. W. B. Capron’s re- 
mark, that she should like to share every 
thing with her husband from the start, voiced 
the sentiment of the majority. Rev. F. A. 
Steven of the China Inland Mission said it 
was the practice of his mission to remain un- 
married for about two years, to acquire the 
language witbout other cares. The home 
session brought out a profitable discussion on 
tithing. Dr. J. W. Waugh of India said that 
when every person gives one-tenth the whole 
church will prosper, just as now some few 
souls are prospering by giving one-tenth. Dr, 
Caroline H. Daniells of China said there is 
such a thing as tithing experiences as well as 
money, and recognizing that the best belongs 
to God. 

Dr. Judson Smith gave. in answer to ques- 
tions valuable information about the present 
condition of the Armenians. Mr. W. H. 
Grant, also by request, spoke of conferences 
of missionary secretaries. The Sunday morn- 
ing sermon, by Dr. Jacob Chamberlain of In- 
dia, was a masterly exhibit of the religions of 
the far Orient, their beauty and their empti- 
ness, a3 a plea and a reason for their over- 
throw. 

Nearly every mission field was represented 
some time during the afternoons and even- 
ings of the week. Doubtless all feel what Dr. 
W. A. P. Martin, president of the Imperial 
University at Peking, said, that the charm of 
the week has been the delightfully informal 
and social interchange of experiences. Meas- 
ures are being taken by Dr. Foster, the gener- 
ous friend of missionaries, to place the I. M. U. 
on a permanent basis at Clifton Springs. 

E. 6. B, 
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The Home 
IN THE WOODS. 


BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 





I love the lowly children of the earth! 
I linger ’mid their artless ways 

To feel their kinship and their fragile worth, 
And catch their speechless praise. 


This monk-like moth in close-drawn cloak of 
brown, 
This ant with tireless, nimble feet, 
How find they chartered paths o’er twig and 
stone, 
Or odorous pine cone sweet ? 


The lichens crisp engrave the bowlders old— 
Huge fragments of a granite prime— 

Of past and present is their long tale told, 
Changeful and changeless Time. 


The birds’ swift-passing shadow and the pines’ 
Soft-treading tapestries outspread ; 
The clustered trees, the waves in rhythmic 
lines 
That beat their rock-bound bed— 
All woody growths, all wild sequestered 
things, 
Are kinsmen dear I love to own. 
I claim the heaven where beat the sea gull’s 
wings 
On breezes seaward blown. 


A child of nature, that is child of God, 
I count these lovely kindred mine. 

We, children all, breathe on his bosom broad, 
Live by God’s love divine! 


oo 


The benefits accruing from travel and 
change of scene during the summer, espe- 
cially for mothers whe are closely confined at 
home most of the year, cannot be overesti- 
mated. But there is a class of American 
women who carry this matter of vacation to 
excess and leave their husbandsat homealone 
for the entire season to care for himself as 
best he may. Such women go away, not be- 
cause there is any imperative need of change, 
but because the calendar has reached June 
and they are ready to do anything except 
to stay at home in a comfortable, quiet, af- 
fectionate fashion. They spend the sum- 
mer in cultivating the acquaintance of peo- 
ple for whom they have only a passing in- 
terest, and thereby lose some of the sweetest 
opportunities for real family fellowship. 
The German custom of short, frequent 
outings, when the entire household fares 
forth together, is far more rational and con- 
duces to the strengthening of domestic ties. 
The annual upheavals in America, which 
leave the father stranded for weeks in a 


desolate house, are deplorable in many of 


their effects. 


A paper recently read before a woman’s 
club had the title: Boys and Girls as Pro- 
spective Husbands and Wives. Itis to be 
hoped that it made a lasting impression 
upon every mother present, for children are 
too often treated as though they would al- 
ways be children, and given no intelligent 
training for the positions that they must be 
expected to occupy a few years later. We 
believe that unhappy marriages would be 
far less common if parents thought eftener 
of their children as prospective husbands 
and wives. Family adoration, with a serv- 
ile aceeptance of all moods and whims, 
however unreasonable, will spoil almost any 
child; and it is only fair to expect that a 
boy, thus brought up, will develop into one 
of those husbands who are spoken of, apol- 
ogetically, as ‘' difficult to get along with.” 
When a man boasts of the devotion of his 
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family, ‘“‘If I choose to dine on fire and 
brimstone, they will cook it to their best 
skill,”’ no one is surprised that the beauti- 
ful girl who loved him should have a mar- 
ried life full of misunderstandings and sor- 
row. If it were not that they err from the 
best of motives, it would be difficult to ex- 
cuse the over-devoted mothers who are re- 
sponsible for such husbands. 





THE HAND OF PROVIDENOE IN OUR 
MISTAKES, 


BY MARGARET KE. SANGSTER,. 


The hand of Providence in our successes, 
our accomplishments, our deliverances is 
easily recognized by our quickened or grate- 
ful perceptions, but less easily and readily, 
as a rule, do we acknowledge the same kind 
and wise hand in our mistakes. Yet in 
most lives the latter equal, if not exceed, 
the former in the experiences of the passing 
years. Our motives are so curiously mixed, 
our foresight is so short, and our limita- 
tions are necessarily so many that we are 
constantly blundering, now turning in this 
or that direction when another would be 
the better one to take, now remaining ina 
place when we ought to leave it, and chang- 
ing a place when we ought to remain in it, 
until, as we draw near the sunset, we are 
fain to bewail our lack of judgment, and 
wish in vain that we had our lives to live 
over again. After the event it is often quite 
plain to us that we should have acted in 
another way, and we see clearly where we 
were wrong and what would have been the 
wiser course of action. But at the time our 
eyes were holden and we did not perceive 
the indications plainly. 

Especially when our mistakes affect the 
lives of others, as when parents by a certain 
decision modify or entirely change the cir- 
cumstances and future position of children, 
or as when, at a turn in the road, our step- 
ping to this side or to that arrests our for- 
tunes and gives us the downward push in- 
stead of the upward, we are apt to cast the 
blame viuolly on our fatuity and to leave 
Providense quite outside the reckoning. 
And, taking this view, it is not strange if we 
grow cynical and morbid and eat our bread 
in bitterness and look with envious wonder 
on the comrade who has outstripped us in 
the march. 

If, however, we accept the sweet and 
comforting doctrine that our whole lives, 
from the beginning to the ending, are under 
God’s sovereign control, that while we are 
free to choose still, for reasons infinitely 
kind and far-reaching as eternity, the love 
that outlasts time and sense permits our 
errors, we shall escape the danger of com- 
plaint or weak chagrin. True, we did on 


‘some occasions act. on impulse and with 


childish precipitancy, and again, on another, 
we suffered meretricious reasoning to mis- 
lead us, but all the while we were God’s 
dear children and he had not let us go, and 
there was some need in our nature which 
even he could not have supplied unless the 
discipline of life had made us aware of it. 
There are characters which cannot be de- 
veloped except by contact with pain and 
disappointment. There are strong and 


noble souls which arrive at their full estate 
only by wrestling against wind and tide. 
There are exceptional temperaments which 
would never find God unless driven to his 
arms by stress of sorrow and desolation of 
defeat. 

Again, it often happens that the last re- 
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sult of an apparent mistake is happiness for 
the very persons who seemed most disas- 
trously influenced by it at first. Wealth 
flies and luxuries are abridged, but the sons 
and daughters, bravely facing poverty, are 
better equipped for the struggles before 
them than they would have been had the 
path been altogether smooth, By a certai 
decision, regretted and lamented in solitnd? 
and silence, we have closed, at one or an- 
other period, a door of our lives which we 
can never open again. When we locked 
that door we lost the combination, and 
never in all our immortality can we dis- 
cover that forfeited secret. 

And yet, where for us there would have 
been, perhaps, joy and ease, there has been 
instead blessing and the ability to bless, a 
wider field of influence, a surer sense of 
power and the going on to a firmer and 
higher vantage ground. In our mistakes, 
and, being finite and sinful, we are always 
making them, let us not be utterly dis- 
heartened, since back of them and back of 
us is the guiding hand of One whose love 
and wisdem never err. 


Beyond the smiling and the bia ra 
Beyond the sowing and the reaping, 


as Bonar’s lovely hymn puts it, we shall be 
‘s00n. But even more consolatory is the re- 
flection that beyond these varied experi- 
ences, while we stay here, are God’s tender 
care over us, God’s purpose for our benefit, 
God’s clear sight for our blurred vision and 
God’s never-slumbering providential love. 


AFIELD WITH YOUNG NATURALISTS. 


ROSES, 





BY MRS. 8. J. BUCKLIN, 


Roses are true aristocrats. They belong 
to an honorable and extensive order, rosa- 
ceae, embracing five suborders, eighty-seven 
genera and one thousand species. Many of 
the families in this order dwell in climates 
north of the equator and are noted for use- 
fulness, worth and beauty. None have any 
bad qualities except the almond tribe. A 
deadly poison, prussic acid, is found in the 
kernels of the peach and almond. The bark 
and roots of plants in this order possess an 
astringent principle useful in medicine. 
Man feeds luxuriously on the delicious fruit 
of the apple, pear, quince, plum, apricot, 
peach, cherry, nectarine, strawberry, black- 
berry and raspberry. All these may claim 
kindred with the rose. 

Our garden roses date their ancestry back 
to the single wild red rose, whose five petals 
have greatly multiplied under cultivation. 
Botanists describe twenty-four species, from 
whence have come tae numerous varieties. 
The rose is a shrub, generally with prickly 
stems, either erect or climbing. It is found 
as far north as Lapland and Hudson’s Bay. 
Among the wild roses we note Rosa lucida, 
the shining, or wild rose, growing in dry 
woods and thickets throughout the United 
States: R. nitida, found in New England 
swamps, with stems covered with a dense 
armor of reddish prickles; R. bldnda, a 
small shrub growing on dry, sunny hills in 
Northern and Middle States; R. Carolina, 
or the swamp rose, forming thickets in 
swamps and damp woods in Canada and 
the United States. 

The most distinguished climbing rose is 
the prairie rose, a native of Michigan and 
other Western and Southern States. Twenty 
varieties are said to be under cultivation, 
among them the choice Baltimore belle. 
The prairie rose is hardy, grows rapidly toa 
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hight of from twelve to twenty feet, bearing 
large double flowers in clusters, changeable 
in hue and nearly scentless. The Cherokee 
rose of Florida and Tennessee is a natural- 
ized trailer from China, with evergreen 
leaves and white flowers often three inches 
indiameter. R. multiflora, or many-flowered 
rose, is a native of Japan, growing South in 
hedges with the Cherokee rose, This is 
cullivated in Northern gardens. 2. rubigi- 
nosa, sweetbrier, is credited to England 
and America, It grows in fields and by 
roadsides. Its small leaflets, when rubbed, 
are fragrant. 

Early in June appears R. cinnamomea, 
the cinnamon rose, said to be a native of 
Europe, now a familiar shrub in old-fash- 
ioned gardens. R. canina, the dog rose, 
common in Britain, Europe and the North 
of Asia, produces a splendid class of double 
and semi double roses, of which more than 
ove hundred varieties are cultivated. Its 
long, straight shoots are used to propagate 
other roses by budding upon them, Its 
name is said to be derived from the bark of 
the root, which was supposed to possess 
the power to prevent evil consequences 
from the bite of a mad dog. An English 
writer speaks of R. arvénsis, the «i hite trail- 
ing dog rose, as being so frequent in one of 
the Lanchashire forests as to give it its 
name, ‘‘Rose-in dale.’ Its trailing habit 
makes it useful in covering walls and trel- 
lises. ‘‘The red hips of this rose are of 
sweeter and richer flavor than those of 
other wild roses, and are gathered to make 
a famous cough conserve of which house- 
keepers are proud, The petals of the dog 
and sweetbriar roses are more fancied for 
rose water than the trailing dog rose.” 

R. centifolia, the hundred-leaved rose, is a 
native of the Caucasus and has been in 
cultivation from very ancient times, Its 
children are the exquisite moss rose, the 
Provence or cabbage rose, and the small 
flowered Burgundy rose, R. dlba, the white 
garden rose, is a native of Germany. Its 
large, sweet-scented white flowers are easily 
injured by rain. From R, Indica, a native 
’ of China carried to India, and now com- 
mon in Europe and America, come the 
Noisette roses, the yellow cloth of gold and 
other tea roses. Another yellow rose is 
R. eglanteria, originating in Germany, having 
both single and double varieties variegated 
with red. R&R. gdllica, the common red rose 
of the gardens, is a native of the south of 
Europe and the parent of hundreds of culti- 
vated varieties. The dried petals are used 
in medicine and extracts for cooking. The 
dried leaves of the tea rose are fragrant and 
are said to be used in China for flavoring 
tea, The Scotch rose, a native of Scotland, 
produces small globular flowers of various 
colors. 

The ‘‘ hip” or fruit of the rose is used in 
medicine and, in some parts of Europe, is 
preserved in sugar as an article of food, or 
dried and used in soups and stews. The 
hard, seediike achaenia and bristly sete 
are removed. The fleshy covering contains 
mucilage, sugar, gum, malic and citric 
acids, tannin, resin and a number of salts, 
The petals of R. Damascena, the damask 
rose, yield the fragrant oil called ‘‘attar of 
rose.” Great fields of roses are cultivated 
in the south of France for the manufacture 
of this perfume, which is literally worth its 
weight in gold, Ghazipore, a city in Hin- 
dustan, is celebrated for its rose gardens, 
red with blossoms in the morning that are 
all gathered before midday, 
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When gathering roses we realize ‘‘how 
full of briers is this working day world!” 
Every rose is protected by ‘‘prickles’’ or 
thorns, recurved or straight. Roses deck 
the bride as she goes to the altar; they rest 
on the coffin of the dead; they comfort the 
sick and the affi cted; they carry messages 
of love; they speak in varied language of 
grace, simplicity and sympathy, or pride, 
ingratitude and war; a ‘‘bed of roses’’ is 
a synonym for luxury, and a “‘ path strewed 
with roses’’ indicates a life of happiness 
and delight. He who looks forth into the 
future with brilliant visions of unalloyed 
success peers through rose colored specta- 
cles. An old legend states that ‘‘the first 
rose ever seen was said to have been given 
by the god of lova to Harpocrates, the god 
of silence, to engage him not to divulge the 
attachments of his mother, Venus. From 
this the ancients made it a symbol of si- 
lence, and it became a custom to place a 
rose above their heads in their banqueting- 
rooms in order to banish restraint, as noth- 
ing there said would be repeated elsewhere; 
from this practice originated the saying, 
sub rosd@ (ander the rose), when anything 
was to be kept secret.’’ 

ais niga 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT SOHOOL. 


BY MARY KNIGHT BRADFORD. 


Last summer a novel invitation came to 
one of the stay-at-homes in a large city, 
which read as follows: 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT SCHOOL, 
The Woods, July 13, The Hills, July 27. 
The Sea, Aug. 13. 
8 o’clock, No. —— Street. 

All who had the pleasure of the acquaint- 
ance of the hostess, and were in a hot city 
rather than in the woods or on the hills or 
by the sea, came to the Midsummer School, 
knowing well that something original was 
planned for their entertainment, They were 
conducted through the house to a porch 
beyond, lit with Japanese lanterns and fur- 
nished with a table, on which was placed 
a student lamp, books and papers, besides 
a great bowl of nasturtiums. 

When the scholars had all arrived the 
host opened school by a few well-chosen 
words, saying that we might profit by hear- 
ing of cool places even if we could not our- 
selves leave home for three months every 
summer for rest and recreation. He then 
spoke of a trip made one summer with the 
forestry branch of the Government to the 
White Mountains, and told what he learned 
about the woods ard trees from the sci- 
entific men who were making a lifelong 
study of such things, and how our forests 
were being ruthlessly cut down, leaving 
great tracts of land unprotected. This, he 
explained, was one cause of the devastation 
wrought by high winds, because they en- 
countered no resistance as they whirl over 
the country. 

Then the talk turned to the pine forests 
and some choice selections were read, in re- 
gard tothe pines and their influence, from 
Mr. Burroughs’s charming sketches, Each 
person was now given a slip of paper on 
which to write the name of his favorite tree, 
one bright youth disturbing the decorum of 
the session by voting for “‘ Beerbohm Tree.” 
Then came recess, and it was found that 
the midsummer night school was a board- 
ing school, for white-capped maids handed 
around most cooling and refreshing eat- 
ables. At the after session the schoolmaster 
produced a banjo to the accompaniment 
of which the scholars sang songs appropriate 
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to the subject in hand. ‘‘ Hang my harp on 
a weeping willow tree,’’ ‘‘The old oaken 
bucket,”’ ‘‘ Hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple 
tree,’’ etc. After the reading of Bryant’s 
beautiful Forest Hymn the school broke 
up and, being co educational, tbe girls were 
seen safely home, 

The night of ‘‘ The Hills’’ interesting talks 
were given by one scholar just returred 
from the White Mountains, and by another 
from the Adirondacks. An experience on 
Pike’s Peak and a thrilling account of the 
first overland wagon train to Oregon were 
also given. 

At the last session, ‘‘The Sea,” excuses 
were read from absent scholars, some few 
of whom had scattered to the woods or hills 
or sea. One bright letter described life at 
Chautauqua, another told of the hundreds 
of pleasure seekers at Ocean Grove, while 
a third far-distant one described the beauty 
of the sea from the Pacific coast. A kin- 
dergarten scholar, keeping the little school 
in mind, brought a basket of shells which 
she had picked up by the sea only a few 
days before and which were passed around 
for examination. One of Holmes’s beauti- 
ful bits was read, comparing the hills and 
the sea, Byron’s Ode to the Sea was also 
given and then came an examination. Q.40- 
tations about the sea were read and the 
scholars were expected to guess who wrote 
them, and those who answered the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Byron or Coleridge were 
nearly always right. Appropriate songs, 
such as My Bonny Lies Over the Ocean, 
closed a delightful session of this unique 
school. 


—$ — a ———_—____— 


“HIS NAME IS JOHN.” 


A SERMON FOR THE CHILDREN, 


BY MR. MARTIN, 


Do you remember our last Sunday after- 
noon sermon (April 2)? It was about Five 
Bible Boys. We did not know their names 
nor, with one exception, anything about 
them after their boyhood. But the man of 
this sermon had a name which was very 
well known then and which has been more 
common since than any other name in the 
whole world. We know, too, much about 
him, from his birth in ‘‘ the hill country of 
Judea’’ to his death in Machzrus castle. 
More than that, we read what was written 
of him several hundred years before he was 
born. We learn all we can about the boy- 
hood of Abraham Lincoln, but would it not 
have been very remarkable if some book 
written in England four centuries ago had 
predicted that he was to come and what he 
would do for his country? That was just 
the case with this man of our sermon. You 
can find his whole history in different chap- 
ters of the gospels. (If you like poetry, 
your mother or older sister will read aloud 
the fine passages about him in Longfellow’s 
Divine Tragedy.) Read especially (Luke 
1: 11-18; 59-63) how an angel gave him his 
name, 

One thing you will notice—that Christ 
said he was a great man, in fact, the great- 
est man there had yet been. That seems 
strange. John the Baptist fought no bat 
tles. He held no office. He was not rich. 
He did no miracle, His life was very short. 
His work lasted less than two years, and in 
another year the disciples had sorrowfully 
buried him. But he was “great in the 
sight of the Lord.’ It is worth while to 
see what kind of a man Jesus calls great. 

First, then, John was great because he was 
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humble. He did not seek greatness nor honor. 
He forgot himself and remembered only 
his duty. Do you remember that grand 
answer of his when the proud rabbis from 
Jerusalem came out into the wilderness 
to question him? I am not Christ; I am 
not Elijab; I am not one of the proph- 
ets. ‘*Who are you then? What do you 
say about yourself?”’ ‘I am no one at all, 
Lam only a voice to speak of Christ. I am 
not worthy to untie his shoes. He must 
increase, but I must decrease.’’ When his 
voice had introduced Christ to the world, 
saying, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God,”’ he was 
willing to be silent. True humility is al- 
ways beautiful. Jesus was meek and lowly 
and loves the one that humbleth himself. 

John was brave—not to kill a lion or fight 
a giant, but to conquer himself, to do right, 
though in the face of derision or opposi- 
tion. Because he drank no wine, people 
laughed at him and said, ‘‘ He hath a devil.” 
But he drank no wine all the same. He 
was brave to speak his message to rich men 
aud great men and bad men. I heard a 
little story the other day of a poor but 
brave young man who was working his way 
through academy and college. All the 
other boys in his house combined to ‘‘ cut” 
arecitation. But he would not join them. 
They urged him and laughed at him, and 
then demanded his reason. He answered in 
substance: ‘‘It is not right and I will not 
do it. You are rich andIam poor. Your 
fathers pay your expenses. [ earn mine 
by hard work, and I cannot afford to lose a 
recitation.’’ That was bravery in a little 
thing, and I could tell you—to his honor— 
what became of the young man, 

One more thing—J hn was steadfast. He 
was not a reed shaken by every wind that 
blew, but rather like that sturdy oak at his 
native Hebron which had withstood the 
storms of centuries. What was right for 
him to do he kept on doing. What was 
right for the voice to speak it kept on 
speaking, not only to the admiring throngs 
in the wilderness, but to Ilerod and He- 
rodias in the palace. He was ‘ steadfast to 
the end.’’? Children, make up your mind 
what is right and stick to it. My heart goes 
out to the boys who live in the hill coun- 
try as John did. If you wish to get an ed- 
ucation and do good with it do not be 
ashamed or afraid of being poor, or of wear- 
ing camel’s hair clothes. Be an oak, not a 
reed. Versevere and you will succeed. 

I remember that this week contains John’s 
birthday. That is, he was six months older 
than Jesus. So as December 24 is Christ- 
mas Eve, the ancient church fixed on June 
24 as ‘St. John the Baptist’s Day.’’ That, 
you know, is the ‘‘summer solstice,” which 
used to be observed in Europe by kindling 
great fires. This relic of sun worship is 
still kept up, I believe, to some extent in 
England on ‘‘Midsummer’s Eve,’ and is 
known as “St. John’s fire,’ in allusion 
to his being called a ‘burning and shin- 
ing light.’’ If you attended an Episcopal 
church that day you heard the prediction 
in Isaiah and the story in Luke, to which I 
have referred, read by the minister. But in 
any church and on any day we can remem- 
ber that we may be greater than John, for 
Jesus said that “he that is least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he.” I 
suppose that means that although J bn 
‘* prepared the way of the Lord’’ he knew 
little of it himself. We know the Way for 
heis the Way. The least of us can become 
members of the kingdom of heaven, 
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A WILD ROSE. 


The first wild rose in wayside hedge 
This year I wandering see; 

I pluck and send it as a pledge, 
My own wild rose, to thee. 


For when my gaze first met thy gaze 
We were knee deep in June; 

The nights were only dreamier days, 
And all the hours in tune. 


I found thee, like the eglantine, 
Sweet, simple and apart, 

And from that bour thy smile hath been 
The flower that scents my heart. 


And ever since, when tendrils grace 
Young copse or weathered bole 

With rosebuds, straight I see thy face, 
And gaza into thy soul. 


A natural bud cf love thou art; 
When gazing down I view, 

Idaep hidden in thy fragrant heart, 
A drop of heavenly dew. 


Go, wild rose, to my wild rose dear, 
Bid her come swift and soon: 
O, would that she were always here, 
It then were always June! 
—Alfred Austin. 


—<— 


A LESSON FROM THE OLIVE TREE. 

There are so many ways to suffer in this 
beautiful, sunshiny world that passages like 
the following, from one of Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons, are sure to find an entrance into a mul- 
titude of hearts: 


This fruitful tree seems to bear the mark 
of suffering. I have called it a ligneous 
agony, a death throe in wood. Some of 
them are twisted and gnarled in such an- 
guish that one would think they had heard 
the groans of Gethsemane, Well does the 
olive embody the great agony. The pangs 
that rent the Saviour’s heart in the garden 
have often been brought before me when 
resting among these trees. 

If you will observe them, not so much the 
younger ones as those of venerable age, you 
will compare them to serpents in their 
strange twistings and coilings. Some of 
them are split to the very heart and broken 
from the root upward as with anax. One 
wonders how they live; but, indeed, they 
are full of life. Iam told that even the old 
roots which are brought to us in baskets 
for the fire would grow if they were buried 
in the ground. If that be so it would be 
most difficult work to extirpate an olive 
tree. It has so much life that when buried 
in the soil it will send out shoots. Even 
when itis on the fire it burns with a clear 
flame, far brighter than that of any other 
wood, for it is full of the oil of life; and 
even in perishing it does its best to en- 
lighten those who cast it on the fire. 

I suspect that if we care tod» great things 
for God we shall have to become gnarled 
and twisted by suffering. I suppose that a 
few good people may possibly escape from 
trial and suffering, but I do not know them. 
Those whose lives are very easy are usually 
of small account in the matter of useful- 
ness. Many who are counting for very lit- 
tle would be all the better for the fertiliz- 
ing processes of pain and anguish. Evena 
week or two of gout might cure them of 
fancies and put them at real work. 

Sympathy with others is not learned with- 
out personal suffering. The power to com- 
fort grows out of our own afflictions. De- 
pend upon it, those useful workers whom 
you so much envy have their private griefs 
which minister to tbeir usefulness or keep 
them humble under their success. Those 
whom the Lord honors in public he chas- 
tens in private. These sicknesses and sor- 
rows of ours have a fertilizing effect—or 
at least they ought to have. Every cold 
wind, as well as every sunbeam, helps to 
put oil into the olives—and grace into be- 
ievers. 


_— 





Let us always cherish little things which 
have a great spirit behind them,—Julia 
Ward Howe, 
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The deepest prayer a human being can 
breathe was uttered by the Psalmist centu 
ries ago: ‘*O, knit my heart unto thee!”’ 





The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is a 
very great mystery and it is the means of 
conveying unspeakable blessings, but the 
Lord intended that the bread and the wine 
should first of all win for him his one re- 
quest that he be remembered. Jesus is not 
to be for one moment thought of as simply 
the divinest of all the forces that mold life 
to God, immanent by his Spirit, but as the 
Man who ever loves most passionately and 
hungers most for love. He careth little for 
monuments; he craveth for hearts. Jesus 
is only satisfied when the doors are shut to 
the world, and iu a quiet place his friends 
meet him to keep his commandments.—Jan 
Maclaren. 





Life of all that lives below 
Let thy spirit in us flow; 

Let us all thy life receive, 
From thee, in thee, ever live. 


O for fuller life we pine; 
Let us more receive of thine; 
Still for more on thee we call, 
Thou who fillest all in all. 


Live we now in thee; be fed 
Daily with the living bread ; 

Into thee our spirits grow ; 
Into us thy spirit flow. 





Communion with God is a great comfort 
in times of loneliness, We may be sepa- 
rated from our dearest eartbly friends, but 
we can never be separated from our best 
Friend; his sweet assurance comes, ‘‘ Lo, I 
am with you alway.’? But communion 
means something more than presence. It 
implies a confiding interchange of thought 
and feeling between our Lord and our- 
selves, a heart to heart conference together, 
in which we each havea part. We listen to 
‘* hear what God the Lord will speak,’’ and, 
in turn, he waits for our words. If there is 
no response from us there can be no com- 
munion. God said to Moses, ‘'I will come 
down and talk with thee.’’ And the record 
stands, ‘*The Lord spake with Moses face 
to face as a man speaketh with his friend.” 
What could be more personal than this? 
Just as truly, we may speak with the Lord 
as we would with the most intimate friend, 
and he will hear the very words we utter. 
We may breathe into his ear our deepest 
longings and desires, our love and praises, 
our complaints even, and he will answer us 
in the joy of our heart.—WMrs. C. L. G. 





O, Almighty God, who by tbe giving 
of the holy Ghost bast changed tbe 
Sbadows of tbe old law into tbe realities 
of the body of Christ, and by the con= 
tinual operation of the same tbyp quicken= 
ing spirit dost cause tby cburcb to 
grow and to be profited by thy grace; 
we beseecb thee tbat all we who bave 
pattaken of tbe flesb and blood of tby 
dear Son may be filled witb the blessed 
communion of the holy Ghost and be 
endowed witb bis beavenly gifts. Favor-=- 
ably regard the prayers of thy bumble 
servants, and grant tbat our souls, 
whicb are atbirst after thy promises, 
may always be agatisficdD out of tby 
fullness tbrougb Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen, 
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Mothers in Council. 


THE GRANDMOTHERS SPEAK. 

Calling upon a friend the other day, she 
said: ‘* O, you are come just in time for moth- 
er’s birthday party.’”’ I was ushered into the 
presence of several delightful old ladies be- 
tween seventy and eighty-five years of age. 
Whether my coming depressed them, or the 
hour was drawing near for the cup which 
cheers, I know not, but silence fell upon the 
little company. Feeling in a way responsible 
and glancing about for some topic more en- 
livening than the weather, I saw The Congre- 
gationalist lying on the table. ‘What do 
you think of the Kindergarten for Mothers, 
reported in The Congregationalist?’’ The 
straightening of caps, brightening of eyes and 
loosening of tongues proved me correct in 
supposing them all readers of that most ¢x- 
cellent paper. 

Grandmother Brown said: ‘'O, I thought 
the reports most interesting and instructive, 
but isn’t it curious that each generation goes 
over and over the same ground?”’ 

Another grandma said: ‘‘I should say as 
much, and the way those young mothers 
seemed to swallow Mr. Froebel’s talk. Why, 
a good deal of it is nothing but what my 
mother used to teach me and she had never 
heard of Froebel, but she had her share of 
common sense. She never allowed us to pick 
flowers to pieces. I remember going behind 
the barn once to dissect a dandelion, for fear 
my mother would see me.” 

‘*T hope your mother used to punish you for 
lying,’’ remarked Mrs. Stickney. ‘‘ This gen- 
eration calls it having a vivid imagination. 
Do you recall the young mother who asked, 
‘What can be done with an imaginative child 
who hardly knows whether he is telling the 
truth or not’? If my children forgot to tell 
the truth they had something to help ’em re- 
member.”’ 

A dear old lady with silvery curls and a 
soft voice now had the floor: ‘‘I recall hus- 
band’s method of curing the habit. Our son 
William once told a wrong story. It came 
to husband’s ears, and at ten o’clock in the 
morning we were all summoned from our 
work to the parlor—only used in those days 
on great occasions. Husband read the story 
of Ananias and Sapphira and other appro- 
priate passages of Scripture, and then he 
prayed—and such a prayer! Poor William 
became so frightened by his father’s appeal 
to heaven for mercy that he fainted. The 
children thought he was struck with death 
for his sin. However, a pail of cold water 
restored him and he was cured of the habit.” 
(William now occupies the pulpit of one of 
the largest churches in America.) 

Mrs. Burt said the thing that troubled her 
most was how a busy mother with the care of 
a house and family could always stop to in- 
vent games to divert the children, as was 
suggested by the Mother Helper as a panacea 
for all troubles. 

‘* Stuff and nonsense! ’’ said good old Grand- 
mother Blank, ‘‘ if the children of today, with 
all their helps, could have the old-fashioned 
discipline, there might be some hope of them. 
But the whole tendency of modern training is 
to make them selfish. It will all come right 
again in the next generation though, because, 
their parents being so selfish, the children will 
of necessity be unselfish and self-sacrificing.” 
Then the old ladies held an animated dis- 
cussion on the subject, which seemed to be 
waxing so warm that I ventured to interrupt 
by asking what they thought of the Mother 
Helper’s idea of not taking young children to 
church. 

‘“My children were taken to church when 
they were three years old and they seem to 
enjoy going now,’ declared Mrs. Parker, 
whose three sons were clegymen and two 
daughters married ministers. Mrs. Plaintalk 
said: ‘‘ Humph! pretty work it would make if 


you took a child for a few moments each 
Sunday to church, as suggested; folks would 





have a good time listening to the sermon, with 
children in different stages of education 
going toand fro.’’ Evidently the next speaker 
was deaf, for in a shrill voice she said: 
‘Nervous, indeed! in my day these nervous 
children would have been punished, and they 
wouldn’t have been called nervous either. 
I think the mistake of our generation was in 
bringing up our children to be so unselfish as 
to wear themselves to shoe-strings in gratifying 
their children.” At this moment tea was 
announced, and with a little look of delight 
and expectancy on their faces the dear old 
ladies smoothed their hair, brushed invisible 
spots from spotless gowns and passed into 
the dining-room, L. KE. M. 


EFFECT OF ANXIETY ON CHILDREN, 

A father who has been reading Bushnell is 
much impressed with what he says on The 
Treatment that Discourages Piety, and de- 
sires us to reprint this passage. 





Only to be in the room wiih an anxious 
person, though a stranger, is enough to make 
one positively unhappy, for the manner, the 
nervous unsteadiness, the worry and shift, 
are so irresistibly expressive that no effort 
of silence or suppression is able to conceal 
the torment. To go on a journey thus with 
an anxieus person is about the worst kind 
of pilgrimage. What, then, is the woe put 
upon a hapless little one or child, who is shut 
up day by day and year by year to the always 
fearing look and deprecating whine, the ques- 
tioning, protesting, super-cautionary keeping 
of a nervously anxious mother. 

If the child catches the infection himself 
he will never come to anything; never dare 
any great purpose that belongs to a man or a 
Christian. And if he does not catch it, which 
is more probable, then he will pitch himsel! 
into a campaign of will and passion against al: 
that kind of contro], a good deal less raticnal, 
probably, than the control itself. Simply to 
enter the house will raise a breeze in his fer |- 
ing, and he will be worried and fretted till l« 
has somehow made his escape. Nothing is 
more opposite to the hopeful and free spirit 
of childhood, «n! nothing will so dreadfully 
overcast the sk; of childhood, as the sad kind 
of weather it is always making. It worries 
the child in every putting forth and play les’ 
he should somehow be hurt; takes him awa 
or would, from every contact with the great 
world’s occasions that would give fit schoo)- 
ing to his manhood. And then, since the 
child will most certainly learn at last how 
little reason there was in the eternal distress 
of so many fears and imaginations of harm, 
he is sure to issue finally in a feeling of 
confirmed disrespect which is the end of all 
good influence or advice. 

And then it will be so much the worse if 
the anxiety whose bagpipe melody has been 
the torment of his early days has shown it- 
self in the same unregulated way in matters 
of religion. Nothing will set a child farther 





off from religion, or make him more utterly 
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incapable of sympathy with it, than to have 
had it put upon him in a whining and misgiv- 
ing way, ip all his moods and occasions. No, 
there must be a certain courege in maternity 
and the religion of it. The child must be 
wisely trusted to danger and shown how to 
conquer it. A pleasure must be taken in giv- 
ing him a certain range of adventure, and he 
must see that his courage and capacity are 
confided in. And then it must be seen in the 
same way that his truth, fidelity piety are 
as much expected as his manhood. In a cer- 
tain good sense the mother may be anxious 
for him, burdened in her prayers in his behalf, 
but she must take on hope and confidence 
nevertheless, and show that courage in him, 
as regards all good endeavor, is met and eup- 
ported by courage in herself. 
vaio 

Good form and true politeness require the 
graceful acknowledgment of any favor, how- 
ever small, either by word or speech, and the 
more promptly this is done the better. A de- 
layed not» of gratitude or a tardy word of 
thanks always misses its opportunity. After 
a visit, when a present bas been sent, a letter 
of congratulation received, or whenever one 
has been the recipient cf any kindness a rote 
should be written aud mailed within twodays 
at the latest after the occasion for it has arisen, 


_ —_— - 
It is not blessedness to know that thou thyself art 
blessed ; 
True joy was never yet by one, nor yet by two pos 
sessed, 
Nor to the many is it given, but onlv to the al 
The j>y that leaves one heart unblessed would be 


for mine too small. 
And he who holds this faith will strive witn firm 
and ardent soul, 
And work out his own proper good in working for 
the whole. 
— Wisdom of the Brahmans. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


EAR CORNERERS: This is the let- 

ter that our dear friend, the Des- 

potic Foreman, left out last week: 
CLAREMONT, CAL, 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Will you send me a 
certificate? I will send you my photograph 
tu put in the Corner album, Our white rat 
lived in a heap of stones in the yard for a long 
time. Then he disappeared. I know our dog 
Jack did not know where he went, but J am 
afraid Mujor P. knew. Miriam C, 

I wonder if ‘‘ Major P.’’ belongs to Ned 
and Frank P., our Micronesian Cornerers in 
Claremont; if 80, it was very unkind in him 
to trouble a sister Cornerer’s pet rat! 

The Dakota boy who sent me the photo- 
graph of the back side of his head—you re- 
member it in the Corner of March 12— 
writes: 

Fr, BerRTHOLD, N. D. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The pictures in The Con- 
gregationalist pleased me greatly. I was eat- 
ing my supper when the mail came. I hur- 
ried to open the paper, and I just squealed 
with joy when I saw the Cornerers’ page. I 
think I frightened some of the teachers at the 
table. I caught two gophers today. They 
have just begun to come out of their holes. 
The gophers make bad work in the gardens 
and so we try to kill them off. Papa gives 
the boys two cents a tail. Evan H. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Mary has a cat she calls 
Kitten Gray. We've gota bird called Cherry 
and Mary has got a bird named Goldie, I go 
to the Bridge Street No. 1Grammar. I take 
books from the Forbes Library. This is the 
book I’ve got, A Boy’s Adventures in the 
Army of ’61-65. I can look at the Mt. Hol- 
yoke Range. I wish you would visit our town 
if you have not. We have a horse called Dor- 
othy. Please may I be a Cornerer. I would 
like your picture. Lewis C, 

I send the picture with certificate of Cor- 
nership. I visited your town long before 
that Boy had his Adventures in the Army, 
and used to look from, as well as at, the 
Holyoke Range. I remember the adven- 
tures of several boys who once camped out 
for a night in the woods on Mt. Holyoke! 

PATTEN, Mr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am seven yeara old, 
What must I do to become a Cornerer? 

Put H, 

Exactly what you have d»ne—ask to be 
one, and tell your name, home and age, 
that’s all. When you have a live question 
or learn something of interest up there 
among the tributaries of the Mattawam- 
keag, send it to the Corner. This reminds 
me that an account (March 19) of rafting on 
the Penobscot called out two letters—the 
first from a lady in 

MAINE, 

I write to say how pleased I was at the de- 
scription of shooting the Orono dam ona raft. 
I was ‘‘ born and brought up” near those 
falls, and my father made and took thousands 
of those rafts down to Bangor, and I often 
helped him make the “ locks,’”’ with which the 
timbers were bound together, by holding 
them in the curve to which he bent them 
while he tied them with twisted birch withes. 

VERMONT. 

‘The logs are coming! They will be herein 
three days!’”? I wonder how many of the Cor- 
nerers know about the joy with which these 
wcrds were shouted by the boys, and if they 
can tell where those logs came from, and for 
what they are used. 1 thiuk it would be in- 
teresting if some of the Cornerers living on 
the Connecticut or White River or the noisy 
Ammonoosue should tell us about the logs, 
the ‘‘river-men’’ and the “ booms.” 


Phil's little letter reminds me also of two 
other things. The first is that I had a call 
{he other day from a Corner boy who lives 
on the binks of the Penobscot in his county, 
and wh» rode to Boston on his wheel, al- 
though for a certain part of the journey, 
over tnfavorab'e country, he substituted car 
wheels. Lave any other Corner wheelmen 
made a longer trip thar that? 


The other thing is that another boy—not 
in Maine—writes that he wishes to join the 
Corner, but I am obliged to say that I can- 
not send him a certificate. Why? Because 
he does not give his name! Every week I 
receive letters from boys or girls—or men 
and women—who do not sign their names, 
or only in part, as Charlie X., or Carrie ¥., 
or Mrs. Z. Of course I cannot reply to 
their letters or use them, As you know, I 
do not print the full name in the Corner, 
but it is necessary to have it. So that if 
correspondents fail to receive a reply or see 
their letters in the Corner, they may re- 
member that they forgot to sign them! 


COLLECTIONS, 


If you will refer to the Corner of May 14, 
you will note the suggestion as to addresses 
of Corner Collectors who would like to make 
exchanges with each other. The address of 
the boys there mentioned is: Ernest A, Lin- 
coln and Ralph H., Lincoln, Fall River, Mass. 
I have other letters in the same line which 
will explain themselves, 

TAUNTON, MAss., 
48 Tremont St. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I read last week’s Corner 
with great pleasure, for I have recently put 
my small collection of curios into a cabinet, 
and am now anxious to obtain more. Please 
put me on the list as interested in » inerals, 
wvods and salt water curiosities. I would like 
some shell limestone very much, if you know 
of any one from whom I can obtain it. Sea- 
urchins and corals I obtain every summer. 

(Miss) Etta B. Rosinson, 

Ask some of your friends visiting St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., in the winter, to bring you 
coquina from Anastasia Island. I got a lot 
of it there twenty-five years ago, but the 
best specimens are all gone. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., 
206 Wilbraham Road. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: The interest displayed 
by some of the ‘‘Cornerers”’ in their collec- 
tions awakens my sympathy. I have a few 
U.S. and foreign coins (not 7 rare or 
valuable), which I wish to get rid of and 
would prefer to give them to “ Cornerers”’ 
for face value than to put them into circula- 
tion again. If you could direct any Cornerer 
to me, I should be glad to have him or her get 
them for the mere sentiment of having them 
go to some one whois growing up where The 
Congregationalist is becoming a childhood as- 
sociation. The coins are one, two, three, five 
and ten cent pieces, and some foreign denomi- 
nations. THEODORE S. Lex. 

Our “honorary Cornerer”’ is very kind to 
think of us in disposing of his coins, and no 
doubt members of the numismatic depart- 
ment will send a ‘‘George Washington ”’ to 
inquire further about it, or, better still, to 
carry postal order for the ‘‘face value”’ of 
the coins they would like, with instructions 


how to send them, 
SUMMER PHOTOGRAPHS, 


I met a bright looking boy on the street 
the other day, who stopped me and asked if 
we were to give a prize this year for ama- 
teur photographs. Hetalked about “ films,” 
‘‘snap-shots’’ and ‘‘time-exposures,’”’ and 
even intimated that he would make the trip 
to my home and take Kitty Clover! So, as 
the vacation time is near, the Corner re- 
peats its last year’s offer of a small prize to 
the member sending the best photograph of 
some vacation scene, historic place, or other 
subject suitable for reproducing on this 
page. Send short description, if it be nec- 
essary, of the picture, with your own name 


and home address. 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK 


Plague of the Locusts. An English magazine 
speaks of this as at present maki»g havoc in 
the Transvaal and Natal. It must be worse 
than the squirrels and moths and jick-rabbits, 
of which the Scrap-book has recently had notes. 
One cannot help thinking that Paul K-uger, 
the sagacious Dutch president of the Trans- 
vaal, would almost prefer Cecil Rhodes and 
Dr. Jamieson to those billions of locusts! (It 
is said that 200,000,000,000 were killed in 
Cyprus in 1883) They fight the plague by 
collecting the eggs. In Natal these extend 
for sixty miles in an almost unbroken belt, 
varying from a few yards to seven miles in 
width. The natives collect (from the holes 
drilled in the ground where they are deposited) 
about four pounds a day, at sixpencea pound. 
A pound is 40,000 eggs. In some places as 
many as five tons of eggs have been brought 
in during the season. If any of our collectors 
in the Entomological Depariment wish speci- 
mens they could doubtless secure them very 
cheap—if they took enough! 


Monkeys Can Work. We usually think of 
these curious animals as only existing to play 
and to amuse other folks, but an Eoaglish 
miner from the Transvaal tells an interesting 
story about their employment in the gold 
mines. He says that one can do the work of 
seven able-bodied men, and some work much 
better than men. He first noticed that two 
pet monkeys who followed him into the mines 
engaged themselves in gathering up little bits 
of quartz and putting them into piles, working 
all day at it and seeming to enjoy it. Ile took 
the hint and procured others, having now 
twenty-four. The pet monkeys taught the 
new ‘‘ hands” how to work. They work to- 
gether methodically, sometimes clearing up 
the debris on the outside then going down 
into the mines, and all without quarreling— 
any more than mez would do under the same 
circumstances. 


They Can Light Matches, Too. I have just 
seen a notice of a Sapajou monkey (Cebus 
apelia) in the Z ological Garden at Philadel- 
phia who can strike matches in an expert 
manner. He always takes hold at the proper 
distance from the end and so avoids breaking 
the match, and always scratches the friction 
end, selecting a rough rather than a smooth 
surface. Perhaps he learned it from watch- 
ing young men striking matches to light their 
cigars. I hope he will not imitate the higher 
race in using the match for that purpose. We 
should certainly have less respect for a mon- 
key whom we sheuld see smoking a pips! 


National Nicknames. ‘‘ Taffy was a Welsh- 
man.” When the Welsh in London play foot- 
ball, the spectators encourage them by shout- 
ing, ‘‘Play up, Taffies!’””’ Why Taffy? Tie 
patron saint of Wales is David, aud that 
name is very familiar in the country. David 
and Davy in Welsh become Taffid and Taffy. 
In the same way the St. Patrick of Ireland 
gives the familiar nickname cf Pat and Paddy 
to the common people of the Emerald Isle. 
Sandy means a Scotchman, because an abre- 
viation of Alexander, a favorite name north 
of the Tweed. John isa universal name. We 
call the Englishman John Bull. The Eng- 
lish sailors call the Frenchman, in derision, 
Johnny Crapaud. We often say John China- 
man, and the Union soldier in the C vil War, 
who was known as ‘‘ Yank,” swapped coffee 
and tobacco at the picket line with “ Johnny 
Reb.” This is a subject you can carry much 
farther, if you wish to write on Names. 


What the Children Say. One of them, three 
years old, saw a book on the table and a-ked 
whatit was. ‘‘A magozine"” “If itis Mag- 
gie's zine, why don’t you carry it d»w. to 


Maggie?” LAN. Mm 
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LESSON FOR JULY 5. 2 Sam. 2: 1-11. 


DAVID, KING OF JUDAH. 


BY REV. A. E, DUNNING, D.D. 





We take up again the life of David at the 
point where he became an acknowledged 
leader of his people. He stands at the head 
of the royal history of Israel. Saul was rather 
a tribal chieftain than a king, but David cre- 
ated a royal city, became the ancestor of a 
royal line, centered the national life around 
a civil and religious organization represented 
by his palace and the temple which he de- 
signed. The Redeemer of mankind came of 
the seed of David. He is of interest to us for 
this reason above all other Old Testament 
characters. He appears in this lesson for the 
firsttime as aking. In that position, in order 
that we may understand his mission and his 
work, we study: 

1. David’s character. What we have learned 
of his youth should be recalled. He was the 
youngest son of Jesse, who was probably the 
sheik of the village of Bethlehem. His name 
meant the “ darling.’’ Of ruddy complexion 
and probably with blue eyes and auburn hair, 
trained to rugged health by life in the open 
fields, he was a handsome boy and grew to be 
a favorite with allwho knew him. He loved a 
good song and knew how to sing it well with 
his guitar. Men became passionately devoted 
to him and women gave him unbounded ad- 
miration. He was generous, quick-witted, 
brave, patriotic. All these traits are illus- 
trated in the accounts of him in the Bible. 

On the other hand, he lived in a rude, brutal 
age and did many things which we should 
now condemn in any man. His first marriage 
was a love match, and he won his wife by 
killing a hundred men, but when she was 
taken from him by her father he consoled 
himself with other wives, who became numer- 
ous as his years increased. He cut off the 
hands and feet of young men who thought 
they were serving him faitbfally and hung 
their mutilated members over the pool of 
Hebron, and even in his old age, almost with 
his dying breath, he charged his son concern- 
ing a man who had done him an injury, “ His 
hoar head bring thou down to the grave with 
blood.” 

Yet, taken all in all, he was, more than any 
other man, the ideal Old Testament hero. 
His impulsive nature was balanced by a cool 
judgment which matured with experience. 
His sternness toward his enemies fitted him 
to rule over a semi-barbarous people and to 
conquer tribes who respected no power which 
did not wield the sword. When it is said 
that his heart was perfect with the Lord his 
God, what is meant is that he was conspic- 
uous above the men of his time for his devo- 
tion to God and for his loyalty to the standard 
of righteousness as he understood it. Wemust 
admire and imitate his virtues and interpret 
his character according to the light of his age. 
A better than David is now our ideal, but in 
some of the manliest qualities David is not 
surpassed, even now. To those qualities in 
these lessons we direct our attention. 

2. David’s trust in God [vs. 1-3]. He had for 
years carried in mind the knowledge that he 
was divinely appointed to be king of Israel 
{1 Sam. 16: 13], but he understood that the re- 
sponsibility of gaining the place to which he 
was destined was as important as his duties 
would be when he should wear his crown. 
Men are not chosen by God to do any work 
unless they set themselves with all their 
hearts to do that work as he would have it 
done. Saul ceased to be elect when he left off 
ruling his kingdom for God [1 Sam. 16: 1]. 
David was a man after God’s own heart be- 
cause he inquired of the Lord what steps he 
should take to do what the Lord had ap- 
pointed him to do. Saul and Jonathan were 
dead, Israel was defeated. David might have 
assumed command of the army, but that 
might have brought anarchy. Under provi- 
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dential guidance, sought and gained, he went 
to dwell among the people of his own tribe, 
taking all his family and followers, showing 
that he meant to settle permanently among 
them. 

3. David’s assumption of his kingdom [vs. 
4-7]. Though God had caused him to be 
anointed king, he waited for the people of 
his tribe to choose him. He combined in a 
singular degree a sense of being divinely com- 
missioned and a sense of partnership with 
those whom he ruled. No king of Israel ever 
lived so closely to the hearts of the people as 
David did. He made them feel that he was 
governing in their interest and that the glory 
of the kingdom was as much theirs as his. In 
this way he drew together the people and 
destroyed factional divisions by making their 
common interests most prominent. His pol- 
icy was one of conciliation toward all classes, 
while he held firm to the principles he wished 
them to maintain. He is a rare example of 
wisdom in winning men to the service of God 
and leading them to appreciate excellence of 
character. The people of Jabesh-gilead had 
a peculiar reason for being loyal to Saul. He 
had saved them from their enemy in a great 
crisis [1 Sam.11.] When disaster came on his 
house they gave him and Jonathan honorable 
burial. David appreciated that deed and en- 
thusiastically commended it. They did not re- 
spond to his implied invitation to enlist under 
his banner, but his courtesy prepared them, 
when Saul’s last surviving son had died, to 
turn to him with loyal support. One of the 
two chief secrets of David’s power was his 
purpose to rule men in the name and for the 
sake of God, from whom he received his ap- 
pointment. The other was his evident dispo- 
sition to use his position to serve men who ac- 
cepted him as king. Royal power belongs to 
every one who serves God for the sake of his 
chosen ones and serves men that he may 
please God. 

4. David’s treatment of those who opposed 
him. He never abated respect for Saul and 
his household. Though there was continu- 
ally a sort of border warfare between Judah 
and the rest of the tribes during the seven 
and a half years that David reigned in Hebron 
it provoked no such enmities that the differ- 
ent tribes could not come together. Abner, 
the brave general who defended the fortunes 
of Saul’s house, honored David 80 much that 
when he became assured that the end of that 
house was at hand he could turn to the young 
leader of Judah and bring all Israel to his 
feet. Fifteen years David waited for the 
crown which was promised him when Samuel 
anointed him in his father’s house. The brief 
narrative of those years in the book of Samuel 
only hints at the anxieties, the discipline and 
skill, the confidence in the guidance of God 
and the deep love of the people, by which he 
was able, at last, to subdue tribal jealousies, 
conquer foreign foes and lay the foundations 
of a kingdom which brought Jesus Christ 
into the world, the Redeemer of mankind, of 
the seed of David. 

During the next three months our studies 
in the Sunday school will be connected with 
the history of his life and deeds. If we can 
bring again before our minds the circum- 
stances in which he lived, the obstacles he 
faced, the qualities which made him a hero 
and by which he so learned the will of God 
that what he has said and done has lived till 
now to teach men what God is and what a 
hero is in God’s sight, we shall have well 
spent the Sundays before us and shall have 
learned new knowledge of the life that pleases 
the King of Kings. 


i 





How wholly we all lie at the mercy of a 
single prater, not needfully with any malign 
purpose! And if aman but talks of himself 
in the right spirit, refers to his own virtuous 
actions by the way, and never applies to them 
the name of virtue, how easily his evidence 
is accepted in the court of public opinion.— 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
ARE A. M. A. SCHOOLS NEEDED IN FLORIDA? 
The determined attack recently made under 
the Sheats Law upon the normal and in- 
dustrial school at Orange Park has natu- 
rally drawn attention to the educational in- 
stitutions of that State, and leads us to ask 
what Florida is doing for the instruction of 
its children and youth. Its school system is 
new and somewhat crude, but is developing. 
The census of 1892 records aschool population 
of 144,106, for whom are provided 2,404 schools. 
For the school year of 1893-9 an enrollment 
of 96,775 pupils, with an average attendance 
of 64,138, was reported. There was spent for 
education $647,174. The State has 2,051 school- 
houses, of which rearly one-fourth are built 
of logs and less than one-fourth are furnished 
with patent desks. The schools have usually 
but one term, averaging in length less than 
100 days, and less than half of the entire school 
population attended an entire term. 

The discouraging feature in the situation is 
found in the fact that those who need educa- 
tional advantages most receive the least. Of 
the school population of the State, 64,587, or 
over forty-four per cent, are Negroes. In his 
biennial report, Mr. W. N. Sheats, superin- 
tendent of public institutions, says of the 
Negroes, “‘ For the most part there is no dis- 
crimination against them in school matters.” 
The facts stated in his own report, however, 
speak for themselves, Of the 2,404 schools in 
the State the Negro school population have 
but 629, or over 400 less than their per capita 
proportion; while the whites have 1,775, or 
over 400 in excess of their per capita propor- 
tion. In other words, the State supports one 
school for every forty-five of its white school 
population, but only one for every 102 of its 
colored population. 

As if these glaring discriminations were not 

nough an amendment to the constitution has 
been recently adopted, the purpose of which 
incidentally, if not primarily, was to deprive 
those counties having a large Negro school 
population ofa portion of the State school fund, 
in order that those whose school population is 
composed chiefly or largely of white children 
might receive larger benefits. Even this does 
not satisfy the ardent mind of Superintendent 
Sheats. Ina letter published last fall hesaid: 
‘Should the courts decide this question, as 
the people of this State have decreed it shall 
be decided within our bounds, ... I pledge 
myself to lead a movement in this State with 
the design of so amending the State constitu- 
tion as to relieve the whites from all connec- 
tion with Negro education, to cease all appro- 
priations to their schools of every grade only 
as they are paid by Negro taxpayers.”’ 

The hostility of the enemies of Negro edu- 
cation to the Orange Park Normal is its best 
claim to support. For five years it has en- 
deavored to train up in intelligence and virtue 
all who have sought its aid without respect 
to persons. It has especially labored to train 
competent teachers. 
113 schools, “ mostly co 
untaught for want of. 
The chance of the col ent‘for even 
an elementary education is poor enough, but 
for him a higher education is often nearly or 
quite impossible; while the white student has 
the State Agricultural College, sae White 
Normal, the Kast and West Florida Semina- 
ries, Rollins College, Stetson University, 
Florida Conference College and other ad- 
vanced schools, all conveniently located. 
The colored student has no school of like 
grade except the Colored Normal and such 
schools as the Orange Park Normal, founded 
and sustained by Northern benevolence. 
Though compelled to close somewhat ahead 
of time, this A. M. A. school had already done 
a good year’s work. Its enrollment had 
reached nearly a hundred, 

SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE MARATHI 
MISSION. 







The report of the Indian Marathi Mission of 
the American Board for 1895 deserves warm 
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commendation, not only because it records a 
creditable growth along evangelistic and edu- 
cational lines and reflects on every page the 
earnestness and devotion of our workers in 
this great field, but as an excellent piece of 
literary work, compiled with care and con- 
ciseness, and arranged topically in a conven- 
ient and attractive manner. It is provided 
with map and index as well as tables of 
statistics. 

The year 1895 has been one of manifold 
blessings in spite of the stringency of reduc- 
tions. A great amount of evangelistic work 
has been done with special encouragement in 
many places. There is not only a readiness 
but an earnest desire on the part of the peo- 
ple to hear the truth, and opportunities for 
this line of effort are limited only by the 
strength and ability of the working forces. 
The number of persons received into the 
churches on confession is 153, which is less 
than in the previous year but just above the 
average for the last five years. The net gain 
in the number of communicants is 115, mak- 
ing the total at the end of the year 2,630, It 
is gratifying to note that the contributions of 
the churches amount to Rs. 5,770, or Rs. 470 
more than was reported last year, although 
that was larger than had ever been received 
before. There is one more school reported 
with an increase of seventy-eight pupils, and 
there are now but thirty-one non-Christian 
teachers while last year they numbered forty- 
two. 

Special reports are given from many 
churches telling of increased congregations, 
and in some cases a commendable impetus 
toward self-support. The First Church in 
Ahmednagar has an average congregation of 
450, including a number of the best educated 
members of the community, and during 1895 
received fifty-one persons on confession. The 
Roha Church, whose membership is largely 
made up of mission agents with regular sal- 
aries, continues to bear its own financial bur- 
dens, paying its running expenses as well as 
a portion of the debt incurred in building. It 
will be remembered that money was bor- 
rowed to erect an edifice in 1894 on the prom- 
ise of all the members of the church that they 
would pay the debt by monthly installments 
of the tenth of their income, 

Of educational work in general Rev. E, 
Fairbank writes: ‘‘ The call for schools, even 
in places where there are government schools, 
surprises me, I feel more and more that a 
school manned by a good Christian teacher is 
a real power for Christ’s kingdom in any 
village.” Writing of the station schools at 
Sholapur, Mr. Harding says: ‘‘ The station 
schools are perhaps doing most in character 
building. The boys and girls come from their 
villages crude and undisciplined, often with 
serious faults and sometimes it is a question 
whether, considering their slow improvement 
and the risk to other children, they ought to 
remain. Yet in repeated instances we have 
seen a growing self-control and habits of 
industry and obedience which have amply 
repaid us.’’ The Girls’ Boarding School at 
Ahmednagar has had a successful year with 
an attendance of 182 pupils of whom 163 are 
Christians, while the High Caste Girls’ School 
in Bombay shows a constant increase in 
numbers and interest, having this year fifty- 
three scholars. A new school opened at Satara 
among a special caste, the tanners and leather 
workers, has forty pupils. Since the Wadale 
church was organized in 1890, ninety-six boys 
and eighty-five girls from the two boarding 
schools have joined on confession. Of these 
more than half came from Hindu homes. 
One could not ask for a more convincing 
testimony to the influence of our educational 
enterprises. 

We have not space to touch upon the im- 
portant work which the Bible women are 
doing, nor to describe the evangelistic tours 
of the missionaries or the growing popularity 
of medical work. There are many signs of 
general interest in Christianity on the part 
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of educated Hindus and the native press, 
and one of the most interesting phases of 
evangelistic effort is the personal work of 
visitation which Mr. Lawson has been do- 
ing among the higher classes. He calls it 
his ‘‘zenana work among the men.” The 
report is not without its dark side, which 
Rev. E.S. Hume presents graphically in these 
words: ‘Heavy reductions made 1895 a sad 
and burdensome year. Much that ought to 
have been accomplished was left untried, and 
the work in hand was carried on in the face 
of anxieties and difficulties that will leave 
their mark behind for years tocome. Disap- 
pointment, anxiety and overwork have been 
our companions for the past twelve months, 
and the prospect for the coming year is even 
darker than anything we have yet experi- 


enced.” 
| 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic for June 28-July 4. The Providence of 
God in Our National History. Deut. 4: 
32-40. 

In gaining our national independence; in pre- 
serving our freedom; in raising up leaders; in de- 
veloping our resources; in assimilating immigrants 
from all nations; in teaching us humility. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


——— ga 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


Berkeley Temple was the center of an en- 
livened interest in Sunday school work last 
Monday night at the annual June festival and 
ladies’ night of the union, After an informal 
reception to members of the International 
Sunday School Lesson Committee, and the 
banquet of members and guests, President 
Hathaway welcomed the large gathering and 
announced as the speakers Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 
Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D., Rev. W. H. Davis, 
D. D., and Hon. 8S. H. Blake of Toronto. A 
half-hour of bright and suggestive remarks 
was thus ‘njoyed before the more formal ex- 
ercises of the evening. 

At the public service in the auditorium de- 
votional exercises were conducted by Dr. 
J. R Sampey of Louisville and Dr. Warren 
Randolph of Newport. The first speaker, Dr. 
John Potts of Toronto, compared the cost and 
the worth of the Sunday school, drawing 
striking comparisons between the early and 
present opportunities for Bible study. Dr. 
B. B. Tyler of New York gave the final ad- 
dress on The Relation of the Sunday S:hool 
to Good Citizenship. 

The meeting was happily planned for the 
eve of the great international convention, and 
those present naturally profited much from 
the presence of representatives from remote 
sections of the country. Besides the speakers 
quite a sprinkling of international delegates 
were discovered in the congregations by their 
badges. The Tremont male quartet rendered 
selections during the evening. 


ee 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. DWIGHT WHITNEY MARSH, D. D. 

By the death, in Amherst, June 18, of Dr. Marsh 
a former Turkish missionary and veteran Congre- 
gational pastor is removed. He was born in Dal- 
ton, Nov. 5, 1823, graduated at Williams College in 
1842 and at Union Theological Seminary in 1849, go- 
ing the same year to Mosul, Turkey, as a missionary 
of the American Board. While there he took an 
active part in the excavations of Nineveh. In 1860 
he returned to America, and for a time was princi- 
pal of a young ladies’ seminary in Rochester, N.Y. 
Subsequently Dr. Marsh held pastorates in Owego, 
N. Y., and Haydenville, Mass., but in 1882 moved to 
Amherst, where he has since lived in retirement, 
winning the highest respect of the community. 


ee 


Jondescension is an excellent thing, but it 
is astonishing how one-sided the pleasure o/ 
itis! Fle who goes fishing among the Scotch 
peasantry with condescension for a bajt will 
have an empty basket by evening.—Rober! 
Louis Stevenson. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Threshold Covenant, or The Beginning 
of Religious Rites, by H. Clay Trumbull. 
Dr. Trumbull has added to his triumph 
of rasearch and generalization in Kadesh 
Barnea and The Blood Covenant a new and 
still more significant study of the earliest 
phases of the world’s religious life as wit- 
nessed by the traditions, usages and language 
of primitive peoples in all ages and in every 
quarter of the earth. In the study of his 
conclusions new light breaks forth from the 
Word in many obscure and difficult places, 
and some of our notions of the meaning of 
acts and utterances all through the Old 
Testament must inevitably be modified. 

His thesis, built up by induction from 
long study of the phenomena of primitive 
religion, is that the threshold was the first 
altar, and that the sacrifices made and the 
blood spilt at the threshold were the signs 
and seals of acovenant between those within 
and those without the house. From this 
earliest cult, in the author’s opinion, the 
Bible forms of worship and observance have 
been developed, and from it also, by empha- 
sis upon the lower instead of the higher 
view of it and by corrupt accretions, the 
idolatrous religions of the old world grew. 

It is an ingenious and happy generaliza- 
tion which shows us the earliest men with 
their cave dwellings and the fire at the 
entrance for convenience and protection, 
which tells us of the coatinued reverence for 
the threshold in the little changing life 0” 
the East at this day, of the blood welcome 
at the door for honored guests repeated 
again and again in greeting of modern 
tourists from the West (in the cise of 
General Grant, for example), of the human 
sacrifices at the door to make the walls of 
the house secure, of tents guarded at the 
back from thieves who might dig through, 
but open and unguarded at the front because 
no thief would be so sacrilegious as to enter 
over the sacred doorstep, and of a hundred 
other significant survivals of the primitive 
reverence and belief. 

We cannot here discuss the important and, 
inits bearing upon Old Testament exegesis, 
fundamental chapter upon the relation of 
this threshold cult to marriage, but we 
must call attention to perhaps the most 
striking practical application of the theory 
of the book—its suggested reconstruction 
of the meaning of the Passover. 

It is not that this rite had its origin in the 
days of the Hebrew exodus from Kgypt, but 
that Jehovah then and there emphasized the 
sacredness of a rite already familiar to Orien- 
tals... . Long before that day a covenant wel- 
come was given to a guest who was to become 
as one of the family, or to a bride or bridegroom 
in marriage, by the outpouring of blood on 
the threshold of the door and by staining the 
door itself with the blood of the covenant. 
And now Jehovah announced that he was to 
visit Egypt on a designated night and that 
those who would welcome him should pre- 
pare a threshold covenant, or a passover sac- 
rifice as a proof of that welcome, for where no 
such welcome was made ready for him by 
a family he must count the household as his 
enemy.... A lamb was the chosen sacrifice 
in the welcome to Jehovah. No direction 
was given as to the place or manner of its sac- 
rifice, for that seems to have been understood 
by all because of the very term “ passover,”’ 
or threshold cross-over. This is implied, in- 
deed, in the directions for the use of the blood 
when it was poured out: ‘* Kul the passover,”’ 
in the usual place, ‘‘ and ye shall takea bunch 
of hyssop and dip it in the blood that is at the 
threshold and sprinkle the lintel and the two 
sideposts with the blood that is at the thresh- 
old.” In that welcome with blood there was 
covenant protection from Jehovah as he came 
into Egypt to execute judgment upon his ene- 


mies... . The common understanding of the 
term “ passover’’ in connection with the He- 
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brew exodus from Egypt is that it was on the 


Lord’s part a passing by thcse homes where 
the doors were bloodstained without entering 
them. Yet this meaning is not justified by 
the term itself nor by the significance of the 
rimitive rite. Jehovah did not merely spare 
1is people when he visited judgment on the 
Egyptians. He covenanted anew with them 
by passing over or crossing over the blood- 
stained thresholds into their homes whilé his 
messenger of death went into the houses of 
the Lord’s enemies and claimed the first born 
as belonging to Jehovah. Later Jewish tra- 
ditions and customs point to the meaning of 
the original passover rite as a crossing over 
the threshold of Hebrew homes by Jehovah, 
and not a passing by his people in order to 
their sparing. ... In the passover rite as ob- 
served by modern Jews, ata certain stage of 
the feast the outer door is opened and an 
extra cup and chair are arranged at the table 
in the hope that God’s messenger will cross 
the threshold and enter the home as a wel- 
come guest. All this points to the meaning 
of “ cross-over ”’ and not of ‘ pass-by.”’ 

If this be accepted as a true account of 
the matter, it seems to us immensely to up- 
lift and spiritualize the suggestions of the 
time and to make the Passover far more 
significant of him who called himself the 
Door, and said: ‘‘I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life; no one cometh unto the 
Father but through me’’; of whom Paul 
wrote, through him ‘‘we have access in 
one spirit unto the Father,’’ There will be 
close examination and thorough resifting of 
the evidence presented in the. book, which 
seems at times almost too complete for this 
fallible world, but no one will rejoice more 
in this close examination and verification 
than Dr. Trumbull himself, and the con- 
clusions of the book will stand, we believe, 
in spite of all criticism. Certainly they 
must be considered by every careful stu- 
dent of the Scriptures, [Charles Scribner’s 
Soaos. $2.00, net. ] 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Two large and elegant volumes contain 
The Life, Public Services, Addresses and 
Letters of Elias Boudinot, LL. D., Presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress, edited 
by J.J. Boudinot of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society. Elias Boudinot was one of 
the strong and trustworthy men of the Mid- 
dle States on whom Washington learned to 
depend in his long Jersey and Pennsylvania 
campaigns. Of Huguenot ancestry and be- 
longing to a New Jersey family of emi- 
nence, he saw much of the war as a soldier 
as well as served the colonies as president 
of the Congress, The book is largely made 
up of documentary material, much of it of 
the greatest personal and historical inter- 
est. The letters, many of them written in 
absence on public business to Mrs, Boudi- 
not, are simple, unaffected, straightforward 
and affectionate. There is abundant mate- 
rial for the historian and for the patriot. 
Miss Boudinot has succeeded admirably in 
showing what manner of men her distin- 
guished ancestor and his fellow-patriots 
were. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 vols. 
$6.00, net.] 

A typical life of usefulness, beginning 
with personal consecration and opening into 
large usefulness, is described in The Life, 
Letters and Journals of the Rev. and Hon. 
Peter Parker, M. D., Missionary, Physician 
and Diplomatist, by Prof. George B. Ste- 
vens, D. D., of Yale and Rev. Dr. W. Fisher 
Marwick, D. D. 

The child of Massachusetts Congregation- 
alists, educated at Wrentham Academy and 
Amherst and Yale Colleges, accepted by the 
American Board as a missionary and having 
wide views of the work, he added the study 
of. medicine to that of theology and went 
to China, where he became the father of 
medical missions, founder of hospitals and 
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first of those who brought China and Amer- 
ica into official relations. The story of his 
life is extremely interesting and historically 
suggestive. It is one of those missionary 
biographies, indeed, which are indispensa- 
ble to the history of American foreign rela- 
tions, while the spirit of Christian life is 
present in it everywhere. We hope it may 
have a wide reading. [Cong. S. 8S. & Pub. 
Society. $150 ] 

Cyrus W. Field, His Life and Work, ed- 
ited by Isabella Field Judson. This is a 
full and well balanced life of one of our 
great American captains of industry. It 
is the record of a splendid enterprise, per- 
sistence and pluck, diversified by great suc- 
cesses and terrible failures and misfortunes. 
The recognition of opportunity and the 
faith to carry through a great work in the 
face of disheartening discouragements has 
few finer illustrations. The work of the 
editor is appreciatively, modestly and thor- 
oughly done, and the illustrations and 
make-up of the book are excellent. [Har- 
per & Bros, $2 00.] 

Among the men who have struck the key- 
notes of recent American history must be 
reckoned Henry W. Grady, who became 
famous through a single speech. What 
must be called an appreciation rather than 
a biography of him (‘interpretation’’ is 
the author’s own word ) has been prepared 
by James W. Lee. We would have likeda 
little more biography. It takes Mr. Lee 
thirty-four out of 106 pages to reach the 
first mention of Mr. Grady—which is rather 
too much waiting in proportion to the din- 
ner. In fact, the whole book is diffuse, 
grandiloquent and disappointing. There is 
a good portrait of Mr, Grady and perhaps 
ten pages of description, characterization 
and genuine biography—the rest is prin- 
cipally whipped syllabub. [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 50 cents. ] 


BIBLE SCIIOOLS AND STUDY, 


Teachers’ Meetings, Their Necessity and 
Methods, by H. Clay Trumbull, This is a 
brief and earnest plea and argument for the 
necessity and feasibility of teachers’ meet- 
ings, with a practical and valuable chapter 
on methods of conducting them, No other 
method counts 80 much toward the unity of 
teaching and purpose of the schools as this, 
and we are glad to have its case so strongly 
put. [John D, Wattles & Co, 30 cents,] 

The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Uar- 
monized and Chronologically Arranged in 
Scripture Language by Rev. S W. Pratt. 
Every book which makes the Bible seem 
alive with the life of those who are at once 
its authors and its heroes is useful, This 
book the author rightly calls ‘‘a complete 
Scriptural life of Saint Paul,’’ and its happy 
and useful idea is very well carried out. It 
is not a rival of the well-known scholarly 
biographies, but will serve to bring the facts 
upon which they are founded vividly home 
to ordinary readers of the English Bible, 
It would be a capital text-book for Bible 
class work. [Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.00. ] 

The Holman New Self Pronouncing Sun 
day School Teacher's Bible, This is an 
admirable edition of the Bible, with very 
full helps and appendices, bound in full 
morocco with flaps and all the modern im- 
provements. By using thin but strong 
paper even its additions of Bible dictionary, 
concordance, etc., do not make an unwieldy 
book. The marks of pronunciation for 
proper names have been tested in other 
editions and proved helpful. The type is 
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large and clear and only the frequent pale- 
ness of the ink and a frontispiece which we 
do not wholly like prevents it from being 
an ideal edition for practical use. [A. J. 
Holman & Co. $11.00.] 

In the form of a leather bound book with 
rounded corners and narrow form, fitting it 
for the vest pocket, we have Wisdom from 
the Book for the Everyday Life of Young 
People, by Rev. J. R. Simmons, Under the 
three headings, Concerning Self, Others, and 
God, are chapters of Scripture selections. 
We like the form, spirit and matter of the 
book, only it must be remembered that this 
piecemeal method of using the Bible is not 
the only or the best method. [United Society 
of Christian Endeavor. 25 cents.] 

Rev. William Jay Peck sends us A New 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine for Sunday 
Schools. We are glad to see a reawakening 
of interest in catecheticalinstruction. This 
is a very simple set of questions and an- 
swers, many of them taken or condensed 
from the Westminster Shorter Catechism, 
with addition of the Creed and forms of 
grace before meals and simple prayers, It 
might advantageously be enlarged and 
strengthened here and there, but it is at 
least an effort toward a much needed help 
for Sunday school work. [Corona, N. Y.: 
W. J. Peck. Paper, 2 cents each; $1.60 per 
100.] 

STORIES, 

It must be said that Emile Zola’s Rome is 
a tiresome book. Not having the original 
before us we cannot judge exactly how 
much of this is due to the translator, whose 
English is often prosy in the extreme and 
often amusingly archaic or bombastic, but 
certainly he must assume the whole burden 
of the fatuous and exasperating footnotes. 
The trouble, however, lies deeper than 
style. In this book, at least, Zola shows 
himself to be an artificer rather than an 
artist. He goes about his task in a work- 
manlike fashion, takes his hero through 
impression after impression derived from 
antiquities, historical associations, ecenery, 
ceremonies, personal meetings, to reach a 
predetermined effect, but the process is 
mechanical and, as a result, it leaves us cold. 
There is no real inspiration and there is 
just enough of that priapian spirit—that 
habitual consciousness of the indecencies of 
life which it is not unfair to call *‘ Zolaism”’ 
—to disgust the reader. The death scene 
of the two noble lovers, for instance, is 
robbed of all dignity and beauty by a wholly 
unnecessary detail, which is at once ludi- 
crous and disgusting. 

As a novel, therefore, and as a work of art, 
the book seems to us a failure, mechanical, 
tiresome and degenerate. It remains to 
consider it as a political tract. On this side 
it assumes its true proportions and shows 
the astonishing, if futile, vigor of the au- 
thor’s labors. The hero of the book, a 
French priest, comes to Rome to defend a 
work which he has published on New Rome 
—the spiritual Rome of a Northern thinker’s 
dreams—a work which has been denounced 
to the church authorities and is about to be 
condemned. He meets with reprobation 
everywhere and is caught in a net of intrigue, 
as a result of which, step by step, he is 
taught that the pope and church of his 
dreams is the exact opposite of pope and 
church in the real Rome of today, that 
reformative change, real sympathy for the 
poor, in short, all his hopes and dreams are 
impossible—a conclusion confirmed at last 

by a personal interview with Leo XIIL., in 
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which we have the strongest picture of the 
book. Hate, intrigue, adultery, fornication 
and all uncleanness, spies, poison, hypocrisy 
of all kinds play their part in the church 
life of the present according to M. Zola, 
and, true or false, we do not wonder that 
our Roman Catholic contemporaries are 
greatly angered by the book. It is an ex 
parte and we do not doubt highly colored 
statement, but it confirms the experience of 
Luther, Erasmus and a thousand others, 
that the Roman Church is to be studied to 
its own best advantage away from Rome. 

The contrast between the Northern and 
Southern dispositions and desires in religion 
and politics is the best worked out idea of 
the book, in other respects it is crude, ill- 
digested, malignant in spirit, but it can 
hardly be neglected as a factor in the acute 
historical and religious controversies and 
discussions of the time. [Macmillan & Co. 
2 vols. $4 00.] 

In The Damnation of Theron Ware, by 
Harold Frederic, we are shown how ayoung, 
unsophisticated, but apparently earnest and 
devoted, Methodist minister undergoes a 
complete moral chargein the space of a few 
mouths, The story is asad one and seems 
to us to have little excuse for being. How- 
ever, if there are any such vain, susceptible, 
conceited simpletons as the Rev. Theron 
Ware is represented to be, they could learn 
many useful lessons from his career, espe- 
cially from the way in which wealthy peo- 
ple outside his church showed him favor 
when it pleased their fancy, and dropped 
him the minute that they began to find him 
a bore. The weak points of Methodism are 
held up to ridicule, and the sharp contrast 
is shown between the Methcdist and the 
Roman Catholic church. The book is well 
written, holding the interest throughout, 
and the conversations are remarkably nat- 
ural and unstudied. (Chicago: Stone & 
Kimball. $150] 

His Honour, and a Lady, by Mrs. Everard 
Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan). The same 
qualities of wit, insight and carelessness, 
which Mrs, Cotes’s earlier books presented, 
mark this story of life in India and Eng- 
land. It is a serious story, seriously, but 
cynically, told, and the characters grow 
before our eyes, but they are not pleasant 
people, most of them, and not even the 
Nemesis of the ending makes it a whole- 
some book. [D. Appleton & Co, $1.50 ] 

Out of Bounds, by A. Garry, is a strong 
and humorous story of what befell a young 
man of the best family of an English city 
when he yielded to a vagrant impulse. 
That one escape out of the bounds of con- 
ventionality brought him experiences good 
and bad, and the fortunes of his friends 
and connections were strangely affected by 
it, as the reader will learn. [Henry Holt 
& Co. 75 cents.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gospel Pictures and Story Sermons for 
Children, by D. W. Whittle. These are brief 
sermons which begin with a striking illus- 
tration and use it wisely and strongly to 
convey truth. Such titles as The Poison 
Sermon, The Magnet Sermon, The Candle 
Sermon will suggest the scope and method 
of the book. Most of the pictures are very 
good. [Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents.] 

Tke North Shore of Massachusetts, by 
Robert Grant, illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 
This is a pleasant little book containing a 
running commentary on the seashore re- 
sorts of Boston Harbor and Cape Ann. It 
is not a guide-book, but an invitation, sug- 
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gesting the pleasures and opportunities of 
the localities along the shore, but leaving 
the study of ways and means of getting 
and living there and the details of excur- 
sions to other hands. Those who look for 
close details of either history or geography 
will be disappointed. It has the local fla- 
vor but is not in any sense a book of refer- 
ence. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents, | 

To the same series belongs Newport, by 
W. C. Brownell. This, if not quite so lively 
as Mr. Grant’s book, is a more serious, 
though gracefully handled, study of the con- 
ditions of life and pleasure in the most 
interesting of our summer social centers, 
There is a useful sketch map and numerous 
more or less successful and lively illustra- 
tions by W. S. Vanderbilt Allen. The unity 
of the subject and the seriousness of the 
treatment give it a permanent value as a 
contribution to the study of American life. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. ] 

Rev. Gideon Aubin of the French Baptist 
Church, Springfield, has printed urder the 
title Lectures on the Principal Doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church his addresses 
delivered in Springfield last autumn, which 
attracted wide attention. They emphasize 
the differences betweer the primitive life 
of the church as revealed in the New Testa- 
ment and the modern Roman Catholic cult. 
(Springfield, Mase.: Rev. Gideon Aubin. 25 
cents. | 

The bound volume (Nov. 1895-April 1896) 
of The Century Magazine gathers up the 
wealth of the separate numbers into a sump- 
tuous volume rich in illustration and litera- 
ture. This particular volume more than 
maintains the high art and literary stand- 
ing of the magazine. 


NOTES. 

— Prof. Simon Newcomb cf the Naval 
Observatory in Washington and Prof. Francis 
A. March of Lafayette College were recipients 
of honorary degrees this year from Cam- 
bridge University, England. 

—— Weare sorry to record the assignment 
of the old and honored publishing house of 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Company. Mr. Ran- 
dolph, the head of the firm, besides his work 
as a bookseller ard publisher in New York for 
forty-six years, is an author and poet in his 
own right. 

— Dr. William Elliot Griffis has under- 
taken to prepare a biography of the late 
Charles Carleton Coffin. Letters, anecdotes 
and impressions which would be helpful in 
setting forth the varied activity of the man 
will be gratefully received by Dr. Griffis at 
his address in Ithaca, N. Y. 

—— The Bookman is authority for the state- 
ment that “three of the most popular novel- 
ists contemplate the preparation of lives of 
Christ. Mr. Hall Caine’s intention has been 
long announced. Mr. S.R. Crockett has writ- 
ten some parts of a projected life, but does 
not intend to publish it foralongtime. Ian 
Maclaren also intends devoting himself by 
and by to this task.” 

— We have received the address to the 
Alumni Association of Iowa College deliv- 
ered by the late President Magoun at its 
meeting in Grinnell last June. It was Dr. 
Magoun’s last public appearance, and the ad- 
dress is of special interest, not only on that 
account, but because he had intended to use 
it as the beginning of a complete history of 
the institution. 

—— The increasing interest in genealogica! 
research finds expression in notes and queries 
in the newspapers. The Boston Transcrip! 
has long given attention to the matter in its 
Saturday issue, and now the New York Mai! 
and Express has started a like department for 
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which it will gladly receive contributions in 
the way of transcripts of old family registers 
and the like from those who are in possession 
of them. 

—— In connection with the anniversary of 
the Hertford Theological Seminary there were 
displayed some of the riches of the library, 
which is probably the best theological library 
in the country, although not widely known 
as such. Upon two long tables were shown 
tuose editions of the Hebrew and the Greek 
Testaments which are important for a study 
of the history of the text. The Hebrew Testa- 
ments were arranged according to similarity 
of text and numbered thirty-five, including 
such rare specimens as the Complutensian Pol- 
vglot, the Bomberg Bible of 1517-18, the Ant- 
werp, Paris and Londen Polyglot, a complete 
set of the famous Hutter Polyglot of 1599, the 
Buxtorf Rabbinic Bible, 1618-19, and many 
others. Indeed, only seven important edi- 
tions were lacking in the entire series. A 
like number would have made complete the 
array of the important editions of the New 
Testament, of which thirty-two were shown. 
Another table contained specimens of the 
famous English hymn-books, of which this 
library contains the largest collection in the 
country. Theold Eoglish and Scottish Psal- 
ters were shown, including the rare one used 
by the Pilgrims, and made for their use by 
the scholarly Henry Ainsworth of Amster- 
dam in 1612, as weil as early editions of the 
hymn-books of Watts and Wesley and Top- 
lady and Newton, and some curious speci- 
mens of sectarian hymnody. The reading- 
room, with its list of 510 current periodicals, 
also came in for its share of attention, and 
the special display of Congregational news- 
papers to the number of twenty-eight—eight 
of them foreign—was an indication of the 
activity of the denomination in this direction. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Joseph Knight Co. Boston, 

RvusbAYAT OF OMAR-KHAYYAM. 2 vols, English, 
French and German translations compared. pp. 
201, 294. $3 50. 

THE GOVERNOR’S GARDEN. By George R. R. Riv- 
ers, pp 259 $1.50. 

Houghton. Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPKARE, By Charles and Mary 
Lamb. pp. 306 60 cents. 

Bradlee Whidden. Boston. 

PLEASANT MEMORIES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. By 
5. M. Burnham, pp. 240. $3 00. 

brederick A. Kneeland, Northampton. 

WHITE MOUNTAID GLIMPSES. By F. N. Kneeland. 
pp. 56. $2150. 

American Publishing Co. Hartford. 

ARMENIA AND HER PEOPLE, By Rev, George H. 
Filian, pp. 374. $1.50. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 

A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR’S 
Court. By Mark Twain. pp. 430. $1.75. 

Wessex TALES. By Thomas Hardy. pp. 290. $1.50. 

JERRY THE DREAMER. By Will Payne. pp. 299. 
$1 25. 

HONOR ORMTAWAITE. pp. 253. $1.00. 

Tut UNDER SIDE OF THINGS. By Lilian Bell. pp. 
241. $125. , 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 

HEROES OF FaiTH. By Burris A. Jenkins. pp. 56. 
75 cents. 

Christian Literature Co, New York. 

Tit LUTHERAN COMMENTARY. Vol. VII. Edited 
by Henry E. Jacobs, pp. 403. $200. 

; Baker & Taylor Co, New York. 

luke AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION, pp. 246. $150. 

C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, 

OSWEGO NORMAL METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRA- 

Puy. By A. W. Farnham. pp.127. 50 cents, 
Lutheran Publication Soc. Philadelphia. 

GERHARD’S SACRED MEDITATIONS. Translated by 

Rey. C. W. Hester. pp. 302. $1.00. 
Curts & Jennings. Cincinnati, 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By George 

H.Dryer,D.D. Vol.I. pp. 413. $1.50. 


PAPER COVERS, 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. Boston. 

MEMORABILIA OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. MT. 

VERNON CHURCH, Boston. 

; C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse. 
UNIFORM QUESTIONS IN DRAWING. 60 cents. 

. Chief Fire Warden of Minn. St. Paul. 
FOREST PRESERVATION. First annual report. 
Z C. F. Cutter. New York. 
fhe Jewish DocTOR AXD THE DRUMMER Boy. 


S00 per hundred. 
MAGAZINES, 


June, PANSY.—AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS — 
UIVER.—FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—NINETEENTH 
( ENTURY.—EXPRESSION.—SBADOW. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, July 5-11. What We Owe Our Coun- 
try. Ps. 122: 1-9. ; 

Every one of us owes his country the 
contribution of a law-abiding, serious and 
useful life. The truer we are to our Cbhris- 
tian vows, the more faithful in fulfilling 
the work daily committed to us, the purer in 
thought and more temperate in speech, the 
better citizens we are. So while we may not 
ever hold office, or frame political platforms, 
or devise policies, or be wise enough to settle 
the financial or tariff questions, we may still 
be serving our country and helping it to be- 
come a more effective instrument in God’s 
hands for building up his kingdom through- 
out the earth. 

There seem to be two classes of persons, 
widely unlike, but both needing the rebuke 
and warning which such a subject as this con- 
veys. There are those who are deep in pol- 
itics, and solely for what they can make. It 
may be unkind to intimate that among 
the great throng assembled at St. Louis 
recently there were not a few who had, at 
least, the appearance of being eager to foist 
themselves into prominence rather than to 
serve the country in unselfish and quiet 
ways. But it is not at national conventions 
alone that this spectacle of self-seeking is so 
disgustingly evident. In almost every town 
and hamlet the men who aspire to manage the 
public affairs are too apt to be of this type. 
What a revolution would be wrought in 
their own methods if their attitude should 
be changed so that, instead of thinking how 
they can use one office as a stepping-stone 
to a higher, their motive should be actual 
service of their fellow-citizens. 

Equally worthy of condemnation is that 
class of citizens who care nothing whatever 
for the affairs of government, who vote or not 
as they please, who consider politics a dirty 
mess, who, somehow, seem to think that this 
country is the favorite of Providence in such 
a special sense that it can preserve its exist- 
ence despite all forces at work to overthrow 
it, and without any effort on their part to 
counteract those forces. If the conception of 
their country as just as truly the object of their 
labor and ministration as their business or 
their family could be gained by them it would 
mean the bringing of a tremendously invigor- 
ating influence into both national and local 
civic life. 

For all of us the duty is clear to be faithful 
to the obligations immediately at hand—to 
attend the caucuses, to vote, to league our- 
selves with other men who are striving to 
secure better government, to pray daily for 
our country, our commonwealth and the city 
or town where we live. These are common- 
place duties enough but general fidelity in 
them would work wonderful changes. An- 
other unmistakable duty is to know some- 
thing about our national history and the 
structure of our government. An unintelli- 
gent citizen is likely to bea dangerous citizen. 
Books are at hand today the use of which will 
quickly apprize us with regard to the essen- 
tial facts of our history and the leading fea- 
tures of the national administration. Miss 
Dawes’s How We Are Governed is one of sev- 
eral readable and instructive volumes. It is 
a shame that so little actual knowledge is 
prevalent among young people, and among 
Christian young people especially, with regard 
to the traditions and the framawork of our 
government. 

Parallel verses: 1 Kings 8: 57; Pa. 14: 34; 
147: 20; Matt. 22: 21; 1 Pet. 2: 17. 


OO ——— 


Panics in some of the New York city public 
schools caused by ‘‘the devil-scare’’ of the 
pupils have called attention to the high degree 
of superstition to be found among the eiderly, 
as well as youthful, Hebrews of the East Side. 
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CONGREGATIONALISTS AT MONT- 
REAL. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


The Congregational Union of Ontario and 
Quebec placed on record, June 10-15, an account 
of the proceedings of the forty-third annual 
meeting of its history. Montreal is always a 
point of interest to many of the pastors, since 
it is here that they are reminded of their col- 
lege days at the foot of old Mount Royal. 
Zion Church, the place of meeting, is a his- 
toric name in Montreal, but for twenty years 
the union has not assembled within its walls. 
It was a pleasure to view again the many evi- 
dences of prosperity which promise for Zion 
something of her former position of power 
and influence. The sister churches, too, mod- 
estly asserted their claims for attention. Em- 
manuel and Calvary were reported as doing 
better service than ever, while Point St. 
Charles, which was the infant enterprise at the 
time of the union in Montreal four years ago, 
has developed into a vigorous institutional 
church. Since that date another cause bas 
claimed attention, and the members of the 
union had the pleasure of attending the serv- 
ices in connection wi h leying of the corner 
stone of the edifice of the new and promising 
church at Westmount. 

THE DEVOTIONAL SERVICES 

On turning attention to ths union sessions 
the deVotional hour, from nine to ten each 
morning, is first recalled. The attendance 
was good, the responses hearty and the ear- 
nestness marked. The desire to come near to 
God and to know and do his will was general 
and sincere. The memorial service was pe- 
culiarly impressive, as thought and affections 
were directed to ‘our promoted comrades.” 
Three names were specially mentioned, Kev. 
Professor Cornish, Mrs. Wilberforce Loe and 
Miss Jennie McIntosh. Earnest tributes of 
love were placed on the graves of these serv- 
ants of Christ, and no doubt many fervent re- 
solves were made to give greater diligence to 
the service of the Master while yet in time. 

THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


One of the most interesting features of 
every union is the annual address from the 
chair. This year it was given by Mr. S. P. 
Leet, a lawyer of Montreal, on A Neglected 
Privilege of the Churches. In the course o 
an earnest address, on behalf of Christian 
work for young people, the speaker gave some 
valuable suggestions touching the formative 
period of life, services and literature for ch 
dren, and the proper training of teachers and 
pastors for work in this direction. In the 
right discharge of this privilege by the 
churches Mr. Leet sees the solution of the 
vexed question of church and state schools. 


THE ANNUAL SERMON, 


Another feature of great interest is the ser- 
mon from the appointed preacher. The man 
of the hour was Rev. William Johnston of 
Toronto, whose theme was The Larger Salva- 
tion. In an able and scholarly address the 
preacher called for the removal of lifeless 
forms and creeds from the church, and urged 
the practical recognition of the gospel in 
every department of life. The church, it was 
contended, must seek to affect legislation, not 
by dictation and authoritative contro], but by 
the salvation of the individual in his every 
thought and act. Mr. Johnston is sometimes 
accused of a too liberal theology, bu» this ser- 
mon was freely designated as one of the finest 
utterances of the union. 

FRATERNAL DELEGATES, 


It is not often that the union is so favored 
with visiting brethren. Rev. Messrs. J. W.Cox 
and John Wood fittingly represented the Mar- 
itime Union, and were heartily welcomed. 
Rev. Drs. Edward Hawes, Smith Baker and 
F. 8. Fitch conveyed the greetings of the 
National Council of the United States and 
received a cordial reception. In addition to 
these greetings the visitors from across the 
line were assigned places on the program, 
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which were ably filled. Dr. Baker’s theme 
was Christian Experience Necessary in Chris- 
tian Work, Dr. Hawes’s Some of the Charac- 
teristics of the Best Church Life, and Dr. 
Fitch’s The Child Prophet. These brethren 
are assured of a hearty welcome when future 
visits are made to Canada. Nor must men- 
tion be omitted of the excellent reports of the 
Canadian delegates, Rev. Messrs. E. M. Hill 
and Professor Warriner, who were greatly en- 
thused and helped by the meetings at Syra- 
cuse, 
MISSION WORK. 

Never perhaps were more encouraging re- 
ports received from the home anc. foreign 
missionary societies. The treasurer of the 
former siated that the debt was discharged, 
and that for the first time in many years 
there was a surplus instead of a deficit. The 
treasurer of the latter pointed out an increase 
of several hundred dollars over the contribu- 
tions of the previous year. At the public 
meeting under the auspices of these societies 
addresses were given by Rev. Messrs. Robert 
Hay, Eaton, J. P. Gerrie, Toronto, and Hugh 
Pedley, Winnipeg. Here, too, may be named 
the address by Rev. E. C. Evans, D.D, of 
Montreal on the following evening on The 
Church as a Spiritual Force. And then, com- 
ing as a fitting conclusion to the discussion 
of mission work, was the appointing of a com- 
mittee to consider the co-operation of the 
home churches with those of the United 
States. 

““THE AMALGAMATION SCHEME.” 


The question occupying the greatest portion 
of time and yerhaps the deepest interest of 
the delegates and pastors was the so-called 
“amalgamation scheme.” Two years ago, 
at London, the present chairman, Mr. S. P. 
Leet, introduced a resolution askiog for the 
merging of the different societies under a pro- 
posed constitution of the union. As it is, the 
societies are corporate bedies distinct from the 
union. At the meetings just closed the ques- 
tion was up for discussion in the soci-ties con- 
cerned and some very warm thsugh good- 
natured debates were held. The opponents 
of the scheme base their stand on expenses 
of incorporation, the interference with the 
independency of the churches and the improb- 
ability of obtaining the closer union through 
the scheme which its supporters desire. A 
joint committee from the different societies 
was ap ointed for the consideration of some 
method whereby closer union and bctter mu- 
tual co-cperation may be obtained. 


TOPICS OF CURRENT HISTORY, 


In harmony with its past history the union 
was alive to questions of pressing public in- 
terest. A strong resolution was placed on 
record with reference to the Armenian atroci- 
ties, vigorous protests were made against in- 
terference with the school laws of Manitoba, 
practical and sym athetic recognitions were 
given to the claims of labor movements, and 
strong, emphatic deliverances were adopted 
touching prison reform, Sunday observance 
and the prohibition of the liquor trafic. 


‘* CONGREGATIONAL SHRINES.”’ 


Then, when every one was beginning to feel 
wearied with the close attention of six days’ 
sessions, a stereopticon lecture on Congrega- 
tional Shrines, by Rev. E. M Hill, came as a 
restful and pleasing conclusion. The lecture 
was valuable, inasmuch as it set before the 
audience various periods of Congregational 
history in such a way that they will not be 
forgotten. The illustrations were good and 
the descriptions vivid, and though Zion 
Church, Montreal, was not included, it will 
long remain as one of the Congregational 
shrines of Canada for 1896. J. P. G. 





Science is a good piece of furniture for a 
man to have in an upper chamber, provided 
he has common sense on the ground floor.— 


0. W. Holms. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congronssenn House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
geertene! House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle ‘Street.; 

leveland office, Y. M. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Soolrery.—(Inclua- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
tage? House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

Address, 1) Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
ee used only for rene npn work, Rey. 
George M »ynton, D. D, Secretary; A. Dunean, 
Ph. D. Field | ecretary; E. Lawrence Mad Treas- 
urer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rey A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each eburch one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, a apd Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62 meerehary, ag 1H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ot.; Treasurer, Rev. B omen Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I Cate to the “ Trus- 
cees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
= States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
ome oy supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 224, oo 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, or sanized 
1827, Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Soston, 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, Il A.M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
Gay services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
— Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 

ongregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
—— churches for support. Send donations of money 
o B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
gregutiona’ House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
ags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. 8S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover st. Bequests should read; “I give and be- 
os to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
f 8—., to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
+a of said society.”” Kev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

See an instance where wise denominational 
loyalty bas brought a Wisconsin church which 
was rightly planted, but weakened almost to 
extinction by sectarianism in the commuvity, 
to regain its position. It has now the leading 
place in the community, is securely self-sup- 
porting and a missionary center to a large 
region. 

The good sense of a number of churches is 
apparent in their live efforts to cancel floating 
debts now rather than to make the sometimes 
fatal mistake of delaying until fall. Such 
success has resulted in several instances that 
more debts should be extinguished before the 
summer separations occur, 

Congregationalism is just the force which 
meets the demands of some localities like that 
in Missouri, which, although provided with 
religious bodies, feels special wants. 

A call to that Concord, N. H., church can 
almost be considered an appointment for life, 
its pastorates thus far have been so lengthy— 
five pastors in 166 years. 

It was an appreciative spirit which prompted 
that action of a Minnesota church member on 
the anniversary of the pastor’s settlement. 

The men with whom we can trust riches are 
such as one whose generosity has lately so 
gladdened a church in Obio. 

With the approach of the summer months 
there has been no abatement of effective re- 
vivals in Iowa. 

Such an enterprising C. E. Society as that 
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in a Middle West town would be “ the life ” of 
any church. 


THE CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION, 

The 187th annual meeting of the association 
was held with the Pearl Street Church, Hart. 
ford, June 16,17. Rev. R. T. Hall of Greep. 
wich was moderator and Rev. H. B. Roberts 
of Torrington, scribe. Rev. Dr. W. D. Love, 
the pastor of this church, extended a cordig] 
welcome to the delegates, especially extend. 
ing the good wishes of tbe city to the assem. 
blage of clerical workers. It was voted to 
accept the invitation of Dr. T. T. Murger to 
hold the next annual meeting with the United 
Church, New Haven. 

The retiring moderator, Rev. J. C. Goddard 
of Salisbury, gave an address on The Congre. 
gational Bishop. He said that each denon. 
ination had a right to its form of church goy. 
ernment, and that there are already bishops 
in the Congregational denomination, 385 in 
this State alone. ‘ Every Congregational 
minister is an episcopos and a presbyteros; 
the ministers are all bishops and the people 
all priests. This is Congregationalism and, 
with apologies to devout souls who differ, 
that is New Testamentism.” The three 
points of view from which a bishop may sur. 
vey his office were named as his pulpit, which 
is his lookout mountain; his study, which is 
his high tower; and his see, which is his 
scope, for the bishop’s eyes are ever towaris 
the Lord. These three points were treated in 
a lively and witty manner 

At the afternoon session the report of the 
committee on changing the basis of represen- 
tation was presented by Dr. Frank Russell 
of Bridgeport. It provides that all Congrega- 
tional clergymen attending the asseciation 
shall be members ex officio, even thcugh they 
do not belong to any local association or con- 
sociation, the idea heing that it shall include 
every Congregational clergyman in the State. 
The report was adopted. There was a lively 
discussion over having only one day sessions 
in the future, the matter being finally left in 
the hands of the standing committee. 

The discussion in the afternoon on Experi- 
ments in Readjustment was opened in a paper 
by Rev. W. L. Phillips of New Haven. The 
paper was a review of the unrest of the times 
in religion and abounded in apt references to 
the peculiar ethics of socialism, litté aleurs, 
the club, the working man’s organizations 
and the Sunday newspaper, with the lesscns 
drawn from them that the rough and rugged 
men of Drumtochty, given to the world by 
Ian Maclaren, and those of like nature were 
the hopeful men of the day. Mr. Phillips 
spoke at leng:h on the restrictions of Sunday 
pleasures, condemning the demand for a re- 
ligion that shall interfere with the enjoyment 
of the day as little as possible. Out of these 
different phases of unrest come the problems 
of readjustment which have recently been 
agitated in the church. If the pulpit had con- 
tinued to preach the old-fashioned gospel per- 
haps there would have been less of this. 
Along this line the speaker laid mauy restric- 
tions on the institutional church. Inc.den- 
tally he paid attention to Professor Herron 
and other advanced thinkers. He did not (is- 
approve of all of their methods if they were but 
the means, not the ends. The loss of the posi- 
tion of prophecy and teaching was to be stren- 
uously opposed. He did not believe in giving 
up everything that the unreligiousness of the 
age demanded. The discussion that followed 
was taken part in by a large number of the 
brethren. 

The evening session was taken up in a gen- 
eral informal relation of ministerial experi- 
ences, the principal speakers being Rev. J. W. 
Ballantine, Ridgefield; Rev. Roscoe Nels, 
Windsor; Rev. F. T. Rouse, Plantsville; avd 
Rev. B. M. Wright, Kent. Following the 
opening devotional exercises Wednesday 


morning, Dr. L. W. Bacon occupied a few 
moments in presenting the claims of the Ar 
menians, and offered a resolution pledging 
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the Congregational churches of the State to 
their aid. A resolution was passed thanking 
the Pearl Street Church for the courtesies 
extended to the association. The closing pa- 
per was by Rev. S, A. Barrett of East Hart- 
ford on The Congregational Ministry: Is It 
Overcrowded? A portion of this paper will 
appear in a future issue of The Congregation- 
alist. An interesting discussion followed, par- 
ticipated in quite generally. Dr. A P. Foster 
of Boston spoke of the good work of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Ministerial Supply, 
and Rev. Dr. N. S. Whittlesey of New Haven 
presented briefly some facts regarding minis- 
terial relief. Dr. L. W. Bacon moved that 
the association app?int a committee of three, 
tocorrespond with the Massachusetts Bureau, 
with a view to inviting it to extend its oper- 
ations into Connecticut. This was voted. 
This practically settles a discussion of this 
subject that had lasted for years. &. D. C. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CHARITY. 

The anniversary of the Ladies’ Charitable 
Society, June 10, was an event of great inter- 
est in the history of the First Church, Spencer, 
Mass. A reception was given the pastor and 
wife and representatives of the various so- 
cieties of the church, and during the evening 
a historical sketch was given by Mrs. J. W. 
Temple, who has held many offices and been 
actively identified with the society for many 
years, and extracts from ancient records were 
real. The attendance at all these gatherings 
was large 

The society was organized by a number of 
young ladies as the Female Literary and 
Charitable Society, its object being to com- 
bine missionary work with intellectual exer- 
cises. Its activity was strong from the start. 
Each year boxes were sent away and besides 
assistance was rendered to certain towns- 
people. Later the literary part of the work 
was given up, and from that time till 1862 
the meetings of the society were held at the 
houses of members. 

At the breaking out of the war this society 
united with the other churches and formed 
the Soldiers’ Aid Association, forwarding 
boxes and supplies to the army. In 1867 the 
society reorganized, taking the name of the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society. At the fiftieth 
anniversary three of the original members 
were still living, who, up to that time, had 
helped in the preparation of boxes amounting 
in value to $2,000, besides the work for sol- 
diers and home work. Since that time bar- 
rels amounting in value to more than $5,000 
have been sent away, and gifts in money of 
more than $1,000 have been made to various 
organizations. The gifts of the society have 
been confined to no one field. Home and 
foreign missions, the sailor, the soldier, the 
freedman, the Indian, with the unfortunate 
in hospitals, have all been remembered, and 
the interests of the town have ever been con- 
sidered. With passing years the work has 
broadened, and its demands have called for 
other societies to take up and share the work. 
It is hoped that the old society will continue 
until the close of its full century as flourish- 
ing and as great a power for good in the com- 
munity a8 now at its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary, G. R. W. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Me.—Penobscot Conference held its annual meet- 
ing at Bangor. Rev. C.H.Cutler preached the ser- 
mon. The topics were: Duties of Members to the 
Churches Where They Belong, Duty of the Churches 
of This Conference to One Another and the King- 
‘om, The Divided Church. A committee was ap- 
pointed to promote mutual fellowship and helpful- 
hess among the churches of the county. Stirring 
Missionary addresses were given by Secretaries 
Hatch, Gutterson, Daniels and Marsh. The woman’s 
meeting was full and profitable, represented by a 
‘iangle—state, country and the world. 

Piscataquis Conference held an enthusiastic 
Meeting at Blanchard, many coming several miles 
to attend. Rev. W. E. Mann preached. Topics 
Were: The Manliness and Nobility of Christian 
Service, Responsibility of the Laity for the Success 
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of Church Work, How to Gain a Deeper Christian 
Experience, Nature and Efficacy of Prayer. Secre- 
tary G. A. Hood of the C.C. B.S. presented that 
cause. There was an admirable woman's meeting 
during the sessions. A memorial service for Father 
Thayer was held. 


Somerset Conference met at Skowhegan. The 
sermon was by Rev. T. B. Hatt. Topics were: Good 
Citizenship, The Evening Service, The Sabbath 
Question, The Use 6f Attractions in Church Work, 
Work for Young Men and Boys. The A. M. A. work 
was presented by Rev. George Moore. Woman’s 
Work in the Conference was the subject of the 
woman’s hour, 

Union Conference held a well-attended and profit- 
able session at Albany. Sermons were preached by 
Rev. C. P. Cleaves and Rev. C. F. Sargent. Topics 
included The Church Organization, What Consti 
tutes a Well-Organized Church, How Does the Par- 
ish Organization Aid the Progress of the Church? 
What Can the Church do for the Community? 
Business Methods of the Church, Church Benevo- 
lences, Church Services. The church at Hiram was 
received into the conference and the pastor, G. P. 
Messett, approbated to preach by the ministerial 
assoviation. Secretary Hatch spoke in behalf of 
the Maine Missionary Society and Secretary Hood 
for the C.C.B. 8. 


N. H.—The 69th annual seesion of Cheshire Con- 
ference was held, June 10, 11, at Park Hill, West- 
moreland. Besides the usual devotional services 
and reports from the churches which were gener- 
ally favorable, the following topics were considered : 
The Holy Spirit for Service, Home Missions and 
Evangelization, Deadwood in the Churches—What 
Shall Be Done With It? Interesting addresses 
were given by missionaries present. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to take into consideration 
the expediency of reviving the Dublin church and 
obtaining the money now in private hands given 
for maintaining public worship. 


Cr.—Litcbfield South Consociation met at New 
Preston for its 105th annual meeting. A vigorous 
discussion on Second Service took place, and the 
other topic was Sunday Observance. 


Minn.—Central Conference met at New Paynes 
ville, June 16, 17, witha fairattendance. Thetopics 
were: Help to Outside Churches, Hymnody in 
Church Praise, The Church as an Educational Fac- 
tor, The Church asa Religious Factor, Relation of 
Christian Endeavor to the Church, Sunday School 
Aims and Methods, Good Literature in the Family, 
Business Methods in Church Management, Biblical 
Study and the Missionary Work of the State. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. J.¥. Locke. The coun- 
try work about Alexandria cared for by the mother 
church reported progress and increasing interest 
and especially aroused the attention of the confer- 
ence. The Christian Endeaver of the conference 
was reported and in almost every case was found 
exceedingly helpful. One C. E. Society gave $100 
towards the pastor’s salary, another had paid for 
the introduction of electric lights into the meeting 
house, another cared for the preaehing service 
when the pastor was necessarily absent on otber 
parts of his large field. The home missionary com- 
mittee gave a model report stating that they had 
visited personally 13 of the home missionary 
churches, counseling with them, holding revival 
meetings and caring for the work. Rev. William 
Moore, the moderator, leaves his pastorate at Little 
Falls, to the regret of all, to accept a call to Clin- 
ton, Wis. 


CLUBS. 

ILL.—The eighth annual meeting of the Fox River 
Club was held in Sandwich, June 16. Dr. J. M. 
Sturtevant was elected president. At the morning 
session an address was delivered by Rev. L. O. 
Baird on The Poetic Principle as Illustrated by the 
Poems of E. R. Sill. In the afternoon Rev. F. B. 
Vrooman of Chicago spoke on The Basis of Chris- 
tian Union. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 

Olivet. The career of this church has not been 
one of uniform advancement, but a better era seems 
to have dawned. The other churches in Roxbury 
are exhibiting a fraternal spirit and furnishing as 
well practical assistance by uniting their repre- 
sentatives in an advisory board. This board has 
just issued an appeal seeking assistance for Olivet 
in its work for the 17th ward, where the population 
of 24,000 consists mainly of the operative class. 
Olivet is now moving forward on institutional lines 
to minister more directly to the neighborhood. It 
is hoped to secure a good building near the church 
to serve as a center of operations. The pastor, Rev. 
Donald Browne, 40 Forest Street, would be glad to 
receive gifts of money or supplies. 
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/mmanuel. Last Friday evening, after the mid” 
week meeting, Dr. C. H. Beale, the pastor, was 
given $600 in $20 gold pieces as a token of apprecia- 
tion by his people for the earnest work he has ac- 
complished in the two years that he has been with 
the church. Mr. C. H. Paine made the presentation 
speech. The gratifying features of this testimonial 
were its spontaneous character and the desire of all 
the people to have a share in it. 

The City Missionary Society is alive to the in- 
creasing demands upon it, arising from the growth 
of that element in the population who are the spe- 
cial objects of its ministrations. Three additional 
missionaries bave just been put in the field, to work, 
respectively, at tre South End, Roxbury and Dor- 
chester, 

Massachusetts. 


CHELSEA.—First. Last Sunday morning, after 
the sermon, the congregation was given an oppor- 
tunity by the pastor, Dr. R. C. Houghton, to con- 
tribute to the canceling of an indebtedness of 
about $900, due to a small floating debt and to some 
exceptional expenses of the past year. With a 
slight effort the entire amount was cheerfully and 
promptly met, and additional subscriptions raising 
the amount volunteered to over $1,000 were pledged. 
No sums larger than $25 were asked for, so that the 
response was very general. The church is now 
without any outstanding obligations 


FRAMINGHAM.—Plymouth. Last Thursday Rey. 
L. R. Eastman, the pastor, and his people cele- 
brated the 25th anniversary of his installation. The 
Sunday previous he preached 2 sermon suitable to 
the occasion, reviewing the history of his pastorate. 
The exercises of Thursday were in charge of a com- 
mittee of the church and the South Middlesex Con- 
ference. In the afternoon public exercises were 
held in the audience-room, Dr. Emrich of South 
Framingbam presided and addresses were given by 
Dr. 8S. E. Herrick of boston, who was with Mr. East- 
man at Amherst, Dr. Edmund Dowse of Sherborn, 
Dr. F. N. Peloubet and many others. In the even- 
ing the church gave Mr, Eastman a reception and 
the parlors were filled with hundreds who came to 
pay their respects to their friend and pastor. Dur- 
ing thia period 337 new members have been received, 
176 on confession, and the benevolences have 
amounted to $59,000, which with a few other special 
outlays make $73,340 outside of current expenses. 
The pastor has served seven years on the school 
committee and 23 years asa public library trustee, 
besides additional efforts of a various nature. 


Norwoop.—Marked changes have characterized 
the past year in extensive additions for the Sunday 
school, interior decorations, a new heating system, 
the transfer of all property and financial responsi- 
bility and management to the custody of the 
church, and the gift of a beautiful Hutchins organ 
from Mr. and Mrs. G. 8. Winslow, supplemented by 
the presentation of hymn-books by Mr. F. O. Wins- 
low. These gentlemen have also provided for the 
recarpeting of the meeting house, and with Mr. H. 
M. Plimpton and others have given liberally toward 
additional expenses. Good quartet music has been 
maintained and the general response of the peo- 
ple toward the support and progress of the church 
has been hearty and generous. Attendance on 
social and religious occasions has been excellent. 
Forty five persons have been admitted to church 
fellowship. Contributions by the Sunday school 
and Endeavor Societies have been creditable. Mr. 
and Mrs. G. H. Morrill, also of this people, are 
building next to the church a handsome $60,000 
public library in memory of their daughter, Sarah 
Bond Morrill. Rev. C. F. Weeden, the pastor, be- 
gan work in June a year ago. 

LOWELL.—First. The largest and the longest of 
the church meetings since the beginning of the 
recent troubles was held on Friday evening Jast to 
consider the question of incorporation. The church 
voted 267 to 143 to become incorporated under the 
name of “The First Trinitarian Congregational 
Church in Lowell.’”’ The old officers were re-elected 
with the exception of the superintendent of the 
Sunday school. Rev. G. F. Kenngott was elected 
pastor and the trustees were given full power to 
make such arrangements for public worship as 
may seem best, thus making it possible to hold 
service elsewhere than in the leased building. A 
written protest against the incorporation, signed 
by 29 members of the * church as it previously ex 
isted,’’ was presented by the party which controls 
the society. 

SPRINGFIELD —South, Dr. P.8.Moxom preached 
his last sermon before vacation last Sunday, and in 
the afternoon communion was administered, The 
choir and chorus, assisted by piano and organ, ren 
dered Gounod’s Communion Service. Dr. Moxom 
sails this week for Europe, where he will spend two 
months in travel and study ——First. The pastor, 
Rey. F, L. Goodspeed, preached the baccalaureate 
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sermon at the Rhode Island State College at King- 
ston last Sunday, The Sunday evening services 
will be discontinued until September.—WNorth. 
Rev. F. B. Makepeace received from the primary 
départment last week a pleasant remembrance in 
the shape of a large bouquet of Jacqueminot roses, a 
flower for each member of theclass. The postponed 
national flag service was held last Sunday evening, 
with an address by Dept. Com. W. P, Derby of the 
Grand Army. 
Maine. 

WATERVILLE.—On June7 eight persons were re- 
ceived on confession and one more was baptized. 
This makes an addition of 40 since the beginning of 
the year. Others are yet to come. Of these four 
were, at their own desire, immersed. About eight 
have been received by letter. The movement was 
begun by the spiritual work of Mr. H. L. Gale, the 
evangelist, followed by incessant pastoral work 
with cottage meetings. There are still increased 
attendance at church and deepened interest in the 
church prayer meetings. Rev. G. Y. Washburn is 
pastor. 

LIMINGTON.—This town has excellent opportuni- 
ties for a work somewhat like that of the Good Will 
Homes, and Rey. C. 8. Wilder and Mr J.R Libby of 
Portland plan to begin such a work for boys by 
opening a home if funds can be obtained. About 
$2,500 are needed before Aug. 4. Already part of 
the sum is pledged. 

BETHEL.—The centennial of the town was elabor- 
ately observed recently. Rev. Israel Jordan, the 
pastor, gave a discourse making an appeal that 
every home should be worthy of the chosen name, 
Bethel (house of God). 

Rev. C. L. Parker of Ashland, through great ef- 
forts to obtain the building fund, is meeting with 
success. 

New Hampshire. 

Concorp.—First. Tablets for the church com- 
memorative of some of its former pastors are pro- 
posed, the society by vote inviting such action. 
Those thus to be honored are Kev. Timothy Walker, 
D.D., serving the church 52 years, Rev. Asa Mc- 
Farland, D.D., 27 years, and Rev. Nathaniel Bou- 
ton, D.D., 42 years. It is expected that the tablets 
will be presented by the descendants of those pas- 
tors, some of whom are still living in the parish. 
It is a fact worthy to be chronicled that the church 
during the 166 years of its existence has had only 
five pastors, the fifth, Rev. F. D. Ayer, D, D., enter- 
ing the present season upon his 30th year of service, 

STODDARD.—The church edifice is undergoing 
much needed repairs, including a new foundation 
and steel covering for ceiling and walls. Measures 
to improve its sanitary conditions will follow. 
During the present season services are held Sunday 
afternoons at the south part of the town. 


CLAREMONT.—Kepairs on the church building 
have been completed, and the regular services are 
resumed, The convenient and commodious ap- 
pointments of the new chapel have been practi- 
cally tested and found eminently satisfactory. 

JAFFREY.—First receives $1,000 as a bequest 
from the late I. J. Russell of Hubbardston, Mags. 
Also $500 were left to the C. H. M.S., and the resi- 
due of the property to be divided equally between 
the A. B.C. F. M., the A. M. A. and the C.H.M.S8. 

Vermont. 

BARRE.—The church has purchased the pipe organ 
now in use at the New England Conservatory, Bos- 
ton. It is valued at $5,000 but the church secured 
it for $1,200, including the expense of setting it up 
in this place. An addition to the meeting house 
will be built to accommodate it. 


BETHEL.—The church is free from debt, the last 
obligations of over $700 being cleared recently. To 
the women much of this credit is due. 

Connecticut. 

Norwicu.—Miss Lena Saunders, who recently 
died in New Orleans, went to that city from this 
State 17 years ago intending to devote herself 
to work among the Negroes under the auspices of 
the Congregational Mission Board of this city. 
But the needs of the Chinese appealed to her more 
strongly, and her self denying labors among them 
earned for her the admiration and respect of many 
in the city. 

MERIDEN.—Rey. Asher Anderson was treated to 
a pleasant surprise recently. He had been invited 
to the house of one of his parishioners to tea, after 
which he and the host went for a ride. On their 
return he was met by his Sunday school class who 
had assembled during his absence. He was pre- 
sented with $90 in gold. 

SIMSBURY.—Work is progressing rapidly on the 
meeting house, and it will probably be completed 
before fall. The decorations will be especially 
tasteful and pleasing. The interior woodwork is 
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to be finished in colonial white and the trimmings 
in mahogany. The seats will be of birch. Rev. 
C. E. Stowe is the pastor. 

BRANFORD.—First. The third anniversary of Dr. 
and Mrs. T. 8. Devitt’s coming here, the third 
anniversary of their marriage and the second an- 
niversary of the birth of their daughter were cel- 
ebrated by the parishioners in the form of a recep- 
tion recently. The pastor and his wife were given 
a purse of $60. 

GREEN’S FARMS.—The edifice has beenthoroughly 
cleaned and renovated inside, preparing it for the 
new carpets which are now being laid. Both the 
auditorium and the lecture-room are to be car- 
peted, the whole expense being borne by the C. E. 
and Ladies’ Aid Societies. 

East HamptTon.—Rev. C. W. Collier, who has 
been acting as pastor here with much success, 
graduated this summer from Yale Seminary, hav- 
ing pursued his studies there at the same time that 
he was occupying this pastorate. 

BRISTOL.—A mass meeting for the relief of the 
Armenians was held in the Opera House last Sun- 
day evening, the congregation completely filling 
the building. Dr. L. W. Bacon was the principal 
speaker, being assisted by the local clergymen. 

HARWINTON.—The repairs on the meeting house 
are now practically completed, and with the new 
coat of paint which has just been put on the out- 
side make a decided improvement. Rev. William 
Hedges is the pastor. 

NEW HAVEN.—Grand Avenue, The annual din- 
ner of the Men’s Cooking Club was held last week, 
there being a large attendance. The men served 
and cooked the food. 

Rev. G. H. Sandwell of the First Church, New 
Britain, will leave, July 22, for a European trip of 
several weeks.—Rev. Mr. Soule’s pulpit in Nauga- 
tuck will be supplied during his absence by Rev. 
Austin Hazen, 

MIDDLE STATBS. 
New York. 

Lock porRT.— First. Children’s Day was observed 
with exercises of unusual interest and of a patri- 
otic character, the national colors being used in 
the decorations. A feature of the occasion was 
the baptism of 20 little children by the pastor, Rev. 
J. W. Bailey. 

CoRTLAND.—This church has for some time main- 
tained a mission school in the town. On account 
of the growing interest in the work Rey. B. A. 
Williams has been engaged to preach at the mis- 
sion every Sunday evening hereafter and to assist 
in other pastoral work. 

Pennsylvania. 

LANSFORD.—First The church edifice has been 
repaired and beautified at a cost of $500, all paid 
for, and has recently received 10 new members. 
—Second. The church is rejoicing in improve- 
ments in its building, in its increase by 24 new 
members and in the work of its new pastor, Rev. 
J.C. Handy, 

COALDALE.—Second. On June 14 jubilee services 
filled the whole day, celebrating the freedom of the 
chureh from all debt. Rev. R. N. Harris was as- 
sisted in the exercises by Dr. T. W. Jones of Phila- 
delphia, Rev. J. C. Handy of Lansford and others. 
About $1,300 were raised. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Central, During July Rev. Drs. 
J.R. Danforth and Edward Hawes, the former pas- 
tors, will supply the pulpit.——Aensington. This 
church, organized just a year ago, is about complet- 
ing a new chapel, which is to be dedicated next 
Sunday. 

Corry has paid $250 on its old debt recently, 
doubled the attendance at its prayer meeting and 
Sunday services, made a net gain of 24 in its church 
membership and expects soon to ordain Mr. S. A. 
Rennick as pastor. 

BRADDOCK.—Rey. H. M. Bowden took his kodak 
to the State Association and, in reporting the meet- 
ing to his church, made the impression more vivid 
by his pictures. 

KANE.—The church edifice, which has been re- 
fitted and frescoed at an expense of several hun- 
dred dollars, was reoccupied again June 7. A new 
parsonage for Rey. C. A. Jones is being built. 

SHAMOKIN.—The old church building has been 
torn down and a new one is to be erected at a cost 
of $7,500. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—The June meeting of the Congre- 
gational ministers was held with Park Church, 
which has a beautiful suburban location on Wade 
Park. It was an all day meeting, and dinner was 
served by the women of the church. The meeting 
was of the nature of a retreat. The Holy Spirit 
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and Prayer were the two topics. The attendance 
was large and the meeting of great spiritual aud 
practical yalue Special resolutions of regret were 
passed in view of the removal of Rev. H. O. Allen, 
—Trinity. On Children’s Day the Intermediate 
Endeavor Society gave the church a baptismal four, 
which was then used for the first time in the bap- 
tism of several children. At the same service the 
Sunday school gave the church a handsome Amer- 
ican flag, attacbed to which was a white streamer 
with the name of the church in gold letters, The 
flag will float from the church steeple on public 
occasions.——At Plymouth Rey. L. L. Taylor spoke 
on the protection of children, making special ref- 
erence to the laws against child labor and declar. 
ing that the important office of factory inspector 
should be taken out of politics. He also gave par- 
ticular attention to Cleveland’s many charitable 
institutions for children, all of which he had re- 
cently visited to gather facts.—— Welsh. This 
strong church in the south end, formerly New- 
burgh, has received during the first year’s pastor- 
ate of Rev. T. H. Jones 43 members. Anniversary 
day was observed June 14, and the pastor presented 
each member of the congregation with a hand- 
somely bound copy of a new church directory, finely 
illustrated, and containing a complete history of 
the church from the time of the early Welsh set- 
tlers.—— Pilgrim. In connection with the morning 
services, in which both congregation and Sunday 
school joined, a special feature was the presenta- 
tion of gifts by the pastor, Rev. C. 8. Mills, to 26 
Sunday school children who had been present at 
ehurch every Sunday for a year. In the evening 
the pastor spoke to the children of the public 
schools ——Franklin Avenue was crowded to the 
doors for the farewell sermon of Rey. H. O. Allen, 
to whom the congregation are deeply attached. 
Before leaving for Wisconsin many beautiful gifts 
and a purse of $50 were given Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
by the congregation and Endeavor Society. They 
will be for the present in Rosendale, Wis. 

VERMILLION.—Children’s Day was made memora- 
ble to this church. The children rendered a pro- 
gram that has seldom been equaled in this place. 
A collection for the C. 8. 8. and P. 8. was taken. 
Then Mr. Gilchrist, a former member of this church, 
now of Cleveland, arose and, in a few felicitous 
words, presented the church with a new organ for 
the house of worship, the cost not to exceed $1,500, 
nor be less than $1,000. The offer amazed the audi- 
ence it was 80 unexpected and 80 welcome. Some 
persons wept, some applauded and all overflowed 
with delight. Itis just what has been long needed 
and wished for. In addition, Mr. Gilchrist offered 
to give $100 toward a new piano. 

RocKPoRT.—The church rejoices in the new pas- 
torate of Rev. C. W. Rice. The services are largely 
attended. The women have recently recarpeted 
and redecorated the audience-room, The Endeavor 
Society is especially strong and conducts Sunday 
evening services with great enthusiasm. 

The Elyria church has been supplied for the past 
month by Rev. D. D. Delong, D.D., recently of 
Arkansas City, Kan, 

Indiana. 

ALEXANDRIA.—Rev. J.C. Smith, the new pastor, 
was given a large farewell reception, June 12, at 
Fairland Disciple Church, which he had been sup- 
plying. A great congregation assembled to express 
goodwill anda gold watch suitably inscribed was 
presented the retiring pastor. Two hundred citi- 
zens and church members signed a statement ex- 
pressive of the esteem which the community has 
for Mr. Smith and the regret occasioned by his de- 
parture. It was stated that during his ministry 
there has been a growing union sentiment, and 4 
better state of Christian feeling than at any previ- 
ous time. The Alexandria church has secured tem- 
porary quarters in the Odd Fellows’ building and 
Mr. Smith is securing the cordial co-operation of 
the friends of the new organization. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayflower. Rev. N. A. Hyde, 
D.D.,and family have left the city for Ludlow, Vt.. 
for the summer.——The home missionary tent was 
wrecked in the great storm of May 27. It was 
pitched on the western border of Indianapolis, near 
White River, and was in temporary use by the 
Union Church. The tent was two-poled, 40 by 6° 
feet, and accommodated 350 people. Its loss will be 
seriously felt. The church has found quarters 
since in a newly completed hall. A lot has been 
secured and a subscription is being pushed to erect 
a convenient chapel. 

Michigan. 

GRAND Rapips.—Children’s Day exercises wert 
held in all the churches and missions, and collec- 
tions were taken for the C.S.S. and P.S, and many 
children were baptized. 

CANNON.—The church celebrated its 50th anniver- 
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aary June 9, 10. It is one of the most prosperous 
country churches in the State, and is in charge of 
Rev. R. L. D. Preston. 

Wisconsin. 

RHINELANDER.— Union, although the first church 
established in the town, was so weakened four 
years ago by withdrawals to form Methodist, Bap- 
tist and Episcopal churches that many wished to 
abandon the enterprise. The Home Missionary So- 
ciety, however, stood by the remnant, and under 
the pastorates of Rev. W. L. Bray and Rey. J. H. 
Chandler lost ground has been recovered, and the 
church is now self-supporting and the largest giver 
to local charities. A year ago the Church Building 
Society offered a five year loan of $1,000 on condi- 
tion that the building be cleared of all other debt. 
This has been done by an $1,800 cash subscription, 
and the church celebrated freedom from their 
debt, June 16, in a jubilee social, attended by over 
300 persons. 

KIcKAPOO VALLEY.—Mr. C. R. Frazier of Yale 
Seminary will assist Rev. John Willan this summer 
in caring for four churches recently organized in 
the upper part of the valley, in Webster, Liberty, 
Manning and Camp Creek. 

PLATTEVILLE.—Deacon R.C. Bennett, approbated 
to preach by Beloit Convention, is pastor’s assist- 
ant, devoting his whole time to outlying districts. 
A quiet revival has added 31 members to this 
church since March 1. 

SrARTA.—This church sustains a missionary so- 
ciety with a membership of 101, with an average 
attendance of 68 during the past year. Dr. William 
Crawford is pastor. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri, 

GRANDIN.—In this town among the Ozarks a 
lumber and mining company has been operating for 
about 16 years. The town had formerly a Methodist 
and a Baptist church, but a need was felt for a kind 
of Christian work that was not being done. Some 
time since Rey. John Brereton, a Congregational 
minister, was invited to come and hold services, 
with the result that a Congregational church was 
organized, Rev. J. W. Sutherland, D.D., spent his 
vacation with the church in the summer of ’95, 
When he came away the lumber company had 
pledged a lot, a parsonage of six rooms and all the 
material for a church except the millwork, hard- 
ware and glass. The material given was first class, 
and as a regult one of the most beautiful little 
church edifices in the State, costing without the 
lot $4,500, has been dedicated. One of the features 
is a reading-room which will stand open every day. 
On the day of dedication the other meeting houses 
were closed. Rev.J.W.Sutherland, D. D., preached 
the dedicatory sermon in the morning. In the 
afternoon an interdenominational service was held, 
with addresses from the State superintendent of 
the Christian Church, the pastor of the Methodist 
church and Mr. J.8. Ford of Kansas City. In the 
evening addresses were given by Rev. Henry Hop- 
kins, D.D., and Supt. A. K. Wray. The fellowship 
of the churches, especially as exhibited by the 
church of Webster Groves and the First Church 
in Kansas City, has been clearly manifest in the 
history of this new enterprise. Kev. John Brereton 
is pastor of the church, 

St. Lours.—Compton Hill, Mt. Calvary Episco- 
pal Church, whose place of worship was destroyed 
by the tornado, has accepted the kindness of this 
people and is holding Sunday school and church 
services here on Sunday afternoon. Rev. George 
C. Adams, D.D., gave the baccalaureate sermon at 
the recent Commencement of the State Normal 
School at Cape Guardean. This, as io the case of 
Rey. J. H. George, D.D., at the State University 
the other day, was the first time a Congregational- 
ist has been called upon for this service. 

WEBSTER GROVES. —This place is now connected 
with the city by anew electric toad. The cars pass 
the doors of both the Webster Church and the 
church at Maplewood, thus placing them about 10 
minutes’ distant from each other. 

lowa. 

PRIMGHAR.—There were 63 additions to the mem- 
bership on a recent Sunday, making it one of the 
strong churches of Northwestern lowa. Many of 
the additions were adults. When the pastor, Rev. 
J.C. Stoddard, came here the church membership 
Was only about 25, Since then it has been greatly 
strengthened and has built and paid for the tinest 
edifice in the county. 

KEosauqua.—Rev. (. E. Perkios, formerly pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church in lowa City, has ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of this church. Mr. 
Perkins withdrew from the Unitarian denomina- 
tion Some months ago in order to ally himself with 
the Congregationalists, with whose belief he is in 
dearer harmooy. 
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Sroux RApPiIps.—Great interest was manifested in 
the special tent meetings conducted by Evangelist 
Hartsough. Over 400 cards were signed. Many 
people attended from neighboring towns. There 
have been 18 additions to the Congregationa! 
church since the meetings, 

S1oux City.—The churches of the city are united 
in a great evangelistic effort under the direction of 
Evangelist Williams. The tent in which the meet- 
ingsare held, though seating 4,000 people, is crowded 
every evening. The First Church received 12 to 
membership at the last communion, nine uniting 
on confession. 

Rock RAPIDs.—The pastor, Rev. W. B. Pinker- 
ton, has returned after a year’s study in the Har- 
vard Divinity School. Rev. J. K. Nutting, who 
supplied the pulpit for the last few months, has 
taken up his residence at Hull. 

EAGLE GROVE.—Since the resignation of Rev. 
Walter Radford resolutions passed by the board 
of trustees and deacons show grateful appreciation 
of his services as a faithful and efficient worker. 

Minnesota. 

ALEXANDRIA.—Rey. G. E. Soper has completed a 
four years’ pastorate, during which time the new 
building has been erected and paid for. The Sun- 
day school and congregations have largely in- 
creased and work has been taken up in the sur- 
rounding country, four communities being supplied 
with preaching, all under the care of Rev. G. F. 
Morton. The country work is a strong feature of 
this church, and efforts are made to keep the cen- 
tral church in close touch with these communities. 
At a reception on Saturday afternoon the neighbor- 
ing communities were represented. On the anni- 
versary Sunday of the commencement of his work 
the pastor was pleasantly surprised by a résumé of 
what had been accomplished, read by one of the 
deacons. 

CLARISSA —This church, organized two months 
ago, has secured the gift of lots, raised a subscrip- 
tion of $800 towards a building, had lumber do- 
nated, is planning to erect a bouse at once and 
also proposes to secure a parsonage. The people 
respond with great liberality and are anxious to 
secure a pastor, They have been supplied tempora- 
rily through Dr.J.F. Locke, by whom the church 
was organized. 

MORRISTOWN AND WATERVILLE.—The meeting 
house of the former church has recently been re- 
paired and its attractiveness greatly increased. 
Children’s Day was observed with a good collec- 
tion. A noble band of young people is especially 
helpful. Waterville suffers from being a summer 
resort, but the little church reports progress and 
interesting services on Children’s Sunday. 

ROUND PRAIRIE.—A vigorous young people’s so- 
ciety of 22 members, with an average attendance of 
20, is the life of this church. Four young ladies 
from the C. E. Society recently bought lumber and 
with the assistance of a hired man erected a booth 
in a neighboring town, where there was aG.A. R. 
encampment, and sold lemonade, realizing $53, by 
means of which they are painting the church. 

STAPLES.—At the midweek meeting Rev. D. W. 
Cram has the assistance of the neighboring pastor 
for the purpose of drawing a larger attendance. A 
member of the church, who has left for the north- 
ern part of the State, has started a Sunday school. 
The out-station, Riverside, reports good audiences 
and increasing interest. 

SPRINGFIELD AND SELMA —Through the earnest 
representations of the churches Rev. G. J. Buck 
has withdrawn his resignation and will remain. 
Several additions at Selma, with a subscription for 
a church building, are a record of progress. 

GRANADA.—The church has been strengthened 
by a three weeks’ series of evangelistic meetings 
held by Rev. 8S. R. Van Luven. Mr. Van Luven also 
preaches at Frazer, a country church several miles 
distant. 

Kansas. 

LonoTton.—Rev.J. D. Moore has resigned his pas- 
torate, impaired health requiring that he take a 
vacation of some months. The church has enjoyed 
unusual prosperity during his service. 

North Dakota. 

FORMAN.—Rev. Stephen Williams, the new pastor, 
is doing an excellent work and is winning the hearts 
of the people. Healso preaches at Rutland, Cayuga 
and Havana. At the latter place quite likely a 
church edifice will be erected this season. 

CHRISTINE AND HICKSON.—Rev.S. F. Porter, more 
than 80 years old but strong and vigorous, is doing 
good work at these places. They have never been 
able before to have a regular service. 

MELVILLE.— Rev. W. J. Isaacs has done an ex- 
cellent work here the past year and now has a Call 
to a church in Nebraska, but it is hoped he will 
decide to remain on this field. 
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ARGUSVILLE.—This field is now being ministered 
to by Rev. M. D. Reed, a student from Oberlin. He 
is having good congregations and the outlook is 
encouraging. 

HILLSBORO AND KELSO.—Rev. W. H. Gimblett is 
assisting Pastor McQuarrie in special evangelistic 
services. 

South Dakota. 

PLANKINTON.—The church has received 13 mem- 
bers on confession, the first fruits of the recent 
meetings. There were eight men and five women, 
and they bring great strength and encouragement 
to our church. The men are prominent as business 
and professional men and county officers, and are 
thoroughly in earnest in their Christian purpose. 

FAULKTON.—This church recently received nine 
persons into membership. The Sunday school is 
growing, having increased its attendance somewhat 
over last quarter. A Union Mission Band, held on 
Sunday afternoon, comprising the young people as 
well as children, where missionary topics are stud- 
ied, is a hopeful feature of the work. 

CENTERVILLE.—The Sunday school is building up 
rapidly. A new library has recently been purchased. 
Seven persons united with the church June 7, and 
as many more intend to unite at the next commun- 
ion. The pastor is much encouraged. 

Rev. H. W. Jamison and his wife of Beresford 
have just moved into a new $1,700 parsonage. 

Idaho. 

Hore.—A fire took place here June 14, burning 
nearly the whole town, including the parsonage re- 
cently built. Rev. V. W. Roth, pastor, with his 
wife and six children, from two to 14 years old, 
lost everything. They received aid immediately 
from the Spokane (Wn.) churches, but are in need 
of much more to make them comfortable. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

SACRAMENTO.—Fifteen persons were added at the 
last communion. A steadily increasing interest is 
manifested and plans for more aggressive work are 
forming. The Young Men’s League, formed last 
fall, is successful, its last gathering for the season 
being a banquet, the Jadies providing and serving 
the tables. Denominational lines were wholly ab- 
sent, several of the city pastors participating. 
Mr. Weinstock, president of the Jewish congre- 
gation, spoke upon The Call for a Manly Type of 
Christianity. Dr. H. N. Hoyt, the pastor, ang his 
family will spend part of their vacation in southern 
California, 

STooKToN.—The seventh anniversary of Rey. R. 
H. Sink’s pastorate was fittingly celebrated June 8. 
In that time 155 persons have been added to the 
membership. Congregations now fill the house. 
During the most of July the edifice will be closed 
for repairs, the pastor then taking his vacation. 

The choir of the Sonoma church has received a 
supply of new hymn-books as a gift from Mrs. 
Craig.——Chandeliers have recently been given to 
the Beckwith church by friends in San Francisco. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The Year-Book for 1896 of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M.C.A. is just from the press. A 
summary of the work for 1895 compared with 1594 
shows a healthy growth in every department. 
There are now 1,448 associations, with an aggregate 
membership of 263,298, of whom 37,823 are serving 
on committees. The number of secretaries and 
other paid agents has increased from 1,159 to 1,248, 
with 63 vacancies to be filled. There are 315 
association buildings (an increase of 10 during 
the year), valued with other real estate owned by the 
associations at $18,189,300. The annual amount re- 
ceived for current expenses of the local associa- 
tions and the international and State committees 
for the year amounted to $2,503,170. The interna- 
tional committee expended $65,305 on the home de- 
partment and $20,995 on the foreign department, 
and closed the year free of debt. The young men 
attending the educational classes numbered 25,436 
an increase of over 3,000. Employment was secured 
for 9,450 persons. ; 

— 

The Old South Historical Soci‘ty which 
has in previous years organized various ex- 
cursions for its members to interesting his- 
torical points in Boston, Cambridge and Salem 
announces this season a historical pilgrimage 
on July 10 to Old Rutland, Mass., which has 
been well called ‘‘the Cradle of Ohio.”” An 
invitation to join the party is extended to all 
the young people of Boston and vicinity and 
the round trip may be obtained for $175 at 
the Old South Meeting House or of Mr. 
Benjamin C. Lane, 2) Devonshire S8t., Boston. 
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New, 740 

Chure hes, The Work Before the, 46; 
Too Many New, 126. 

City Great? When 1's a, 798; A Model, 

91k 





Clark’s, Dr , Funeral, 73 
Clay, Henry, 744 
Club Work, Four Years of, 433 


Coffin, Charles Carleton, 470 

Color, a Rit “ ‘ee Line Meiting 
Away, The, 7 

Colorado ¢ sollexe, r ‘hristian Interests 
at, 132; College, 649. 

Color-phobia in New England, 206 

Colleges, Keligious Life in Our, 126; in 
the Community, 246, 

Commencement at’ Two of the Wom- , 





en's Colieges, 021 
Composing Room, Forty-seven Years 

inand Around the, 441 
Contirmation Admissible, 928 
Contirming One Another, 86 
Comity in Fellowship, 806 


Congregational House, London, A Day 
at the, 135; Isolation, 622; “ Team 
Work,” ¢ 

Congregationalism, Praise for Ameri- 
can, 312; A Forward Step in Boston, 
50L; in Ohio, One Hundred Years 
of, 807; and Confirmation, 91s, 

Congregationalists? Why Are We, 359; 
Annual Assembly of English, $50; 
at Montreal, 1013. 

















Connections, His High, 967 
science of the Community, Church 
as the, 62 
Considerateness, One Form of, 815 
Consolidation of Academies, A Wise, 874 
ee ag ag Late Tidings from, 27 
Cook’s, Mr. Joseph, Condition, 75 
Country Essential to Christian Char- 
acter, Love of, 247 
Courteous Hints, 98 
Courts, Methodist and Presbyterian, 658 
Covenant and the New, The Old, 286 
Creeds, Certain Historie, 254, 292, 700, 812 
Cuba, the Struggle in kid 
Curtis, Prof., at the Old South, 4X8 
Davis, Rev. William H., D. D., 629; In- 
ae of, at the ‘Eliot Chure h, 
De it Was Beteee, How tt shure h, 
ln The Board's, 3 Jas 
Paid. fae the, 416; to be Faced, 
Another, 466. 
Defects, Denominational, 798 
Deland’s. Mrs., Story Again, 514 
Desert, Children of the, 669 
Devotion, Certain Mistakes of, re) 


Discouragement and Mr. Greatheart, 216 
Disease, Our Mortal, 910; Some Meth- 
ods of Feeding in, 99. 





Disillusioned, 637 
Divoree in the Episcopal Church, Min- 
isterial, R06 
wie p assion for Dolls, A, 19; Five, 
Doll : ‘story, The Old, 376 
Doing it Heartily, 18 


Mester What? After, 585; in Nebraska, 
640. 


Eastern Supre macy, The Strugg'e for, 406 
Edueation in Our Century, Advance 
in, 415; One Source of Our Defects 
in, The Musical, 416; Among 
— Earning Women, Higher, 


% 
Egy ot, Recent Important Discoveries 





in, 666 
Eighty Years of Christian History, 

412; Years of the Temperance Re- 
form, 417; Years of Congregation. 
alism, 420; Years of the Paper’s 
Life, 424, 





Entertainment, Original Scientific, 476 


Estimates of Men and Women, 419 
Eveving, In the, 95 
* Fallen’? Woman, Story of a, 335 
Faith, Trials of, 551 
Father and Son, 743 
Fatherhood, 435 
Fellowship of Believers, 207 
Fight, Getting Ready fora, 958 
Files, Gathered from Our, 433 
Florida versus the A. M. A., 622 
Flower, Our National, 705 
Forgiveness of Injurie 8) 466 


Forgotten Names, Those 4 

Fourscore Years of Political Progress, 410 

Franklin, Benjamin, 668 

Free Pews, A successful Adoption of, 189 

Fresh Air Studies: Birds in Win- 
ter, 21h; Heralds of Spring, 512; 
First Fruits of the Earth, 667; The 
Passing of the Birds, 744. 

Friends, Frankness between, 703 


Games, Some New, 97 
Gentleman ? Who Is 670 
Genung, Professor, at the Old South, 549 
Gladstone, Mr., On ‘the Bible, 724 
God? What Is, 

er for an Age of Doubt, 630, 684, 


24, 
Grand Rapids Churches, 148 
Growth, Measuring, 770 
Hampton’s Steady Advance, 926 
Happiness, The Artof Finding, 931 


Harper, President, at the Old South, 35% 
Hartford Seminary, Anniversary at, 978 
Harvard Divinity School Denomina- 





tional? Is, 548 
pete What It Is and Whe re, 919 
Trial, The L atest, 538 

; Name Is John,” 1005 
Holmes, Dr. O. W., Hours with, 741 


Home Missions, Seventy Years of, 918 
Homes, Broken, 175; Three Scottish, 
216. 
Hospital League, Children’s, 844 
House Beautiful That Is to Be, 543; A 
Crawling, 969. 


If Not, Why Not? 598 

Individualism ; or “the Social Good” 
Unrestrained 

Iowa, Events in, do8; Critical Days in, 
315. 


Issue, ‘Wante d, an, 544 
Italy, Exciting Days for, 474; on the 
Wing through, 925. 


sia Report of the Deputation to, 

187; Grounds for Renewed Enthu- 
siasm for Missions in, 252; and the 
Doshisha, Kumiai Churches of, 





742 

Japan se Deputation, Return of the, 

Deputation, Results of the, 86. 

selleesat Thomas, 704 

Je ner ad Some of the Peculiar Peo- 
ple of. 214 

Jesus, A “Month With, 14; Life, Last 
eee in, 511; in Art, The Face 
Of, 55t 

Journiatisin, British versus American, 
9%; Has Been, Is, and Should Be, 
What Keligious, 


June, The Ownership of, #82 
King Sat in the Winter House, Now 

ie, 333 
Knox College, Jubilee at, 988 
Labor Leaders Villains? Are, 70 
Ladies Cruel?” “Are Our, 8Y2 
Lawrence Vacancy Sup,lied, 266 
League of Philadeiphia, Christian, 173 


Lenten Readings, 371; Lectures, The 
Old South, hi 

Library, A Lost, 22 

Life, The Heroic , 695; through Death, 


Light in Southern Darkness, 494 

Lincoln, Abraham, S16 

Lions, Three Baby, 7 

Literary Produc tions, Some Striking, 
442; Beginnings, 444. 

Lord’s Leadings, 56; Day, Keeping 





, 
Loss ot Goods, 482 
Louise of Prussia, Queen, 930 
Lowell Case, The Legislature in the, 694 
Loyalty to Our Chureb, 276 


Luuch, A ‘ Hearty,” 475; for Travel 
ers, A Sensible, 669. 
Lux in Tenebr s, 539 


Mackennal, Rey. Alexander, D.D., 923 


Magazines, The Little, 1X2 
Mail, Mrs. Cleveland’s, S17 
Maine Field, The Northern, 228 
Man, Dignity of, 359 


Mann, Horace, 701 
Married, The Way to Get Happily, 257 
Marry, Why Men Should, 259 
Marse Whit’s Brek’fus’, 848 
Massachusetts General Association, 
Proposed Changes in the Meeting 
of the, i48 
Massacres, From the Scenes of the, 213 
s Viewed by Young Men 
ay, 258; More About, 337. 
Mere vantile- Honor, Decline in, 365 
Methodists Accomplished, What the, 42 
Midsummer Night Se hool, A, 1005 
Mills, B. Fay, in Columbus, O , 25 
Minister in Kecent American Fiction, 
; Literary Equipment ot the, 170; 
The Young People’s *: Hustling,”’ 
745; Call of the, 883. 
Ministerial Distress, The Present, 889 
Ministers Are Educ ated, Where, 770; 
ame? Are the, 778; and Min- 
ers’ Widows, For Aged, 834. 
Missionary, A Representative For- 
eign, 9; Keception, A Suggestive, 
176; Crisis, The Home, 255; Asso- 
ciation, Jubilee Year Fund of the 
American, 495. 
Missionaries to Be Expelled ? Are Our, 
621; in Conference, 1003. 
Mohammedan Fanaticism, 63 
Mt. Holyoke College, Endowment for, 63 
Mt. Vernon Church, A Qaarter of a 














Century at, 643 
Music, Good Church, £32 
Nansen, The Whereabouts of, 546 





Naturalists, Afieid with Young, 632, 
854, 1004, 


Nature, Seeing God in, 959 
Nest, The Lark’s, 781 
New spaper, Life ofa Religious, 405 
Novel, Schools of the, 712 
Novels, Condensed, 143 
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Oberlin, The Situation at, 1) i Sem- 
inary, C ommencement at, 
Observations onthe Present a 


some, bd 
Omaha, New Pastor at, 7) 
Opiate or Opportunity, 418 
Opportunities, “oct. 5 
Opportunity, A Rar 459 


Oregon, City Sicnen. Work in, 101 
Organ, A Historical, 891; A Marvelous 
Modern, $78. 


Oriental Society, The American, 51 
Overdoing in Kindness, 296 
Parish, A Baritone’s, R, 544, 59) 
Parliament of Religions, A Sec ond 
orld’s, 3 


Passiontide in Congregational 
Churches, The Observance of, 47 
Pastor, How to Help Our, i 

Pastoral Supply, Congregational! 
901 


Board o 


Pastorate, A "Distinguished, 54 
Patchwork, Ky] 
Patriarchs, A Month with the, 215 


Peace with God through Jesus Christ, 
86; Triumpbs of, 245; Conference 
at Washington, 693. 


Peoria, City Work in, 443 

Peril —the Churches’ Opportunity, 
The Koara’s, 286 

Philanthrupist, An Original, 215 


Philistinism Outgrown, RY 

Lge a Brooks’s Larger Sympathy, 3 

Phoebe, 703 

Pilgrimage, Our, 246; English Press 
on The Congregationalist’s, 31%; 
Our, 735; Lette me 1000. 

Pilgrim Furnishing 206 

Pilgrims, Our Departing, § 82; The Con- 
gregationalist’s, 900 

Pingree Potato Patch—What? After 


Poet Laureate, The New English, 102 
Pomona College and Its Work, 122 
Pool, A Minister's Blind, 162 
Poor, To Help the, 286 
Postulates, The Two 133 


Power Through Impe rfection, 842; 
The Woman’s, 968. 

Prayer, Week Fag 9; Expecting I 
sults from, 

Pr “anges iainistry Requires, What 


Presidential Campaign, 586 
Primrose Da 634 
Princeton, The Jubilee at, 735 
Prisoners, i Better C hance for, it 
Prize of Life, Missing the, ibd 
Professor, Hartford’s New, i15 


Prophet, The Mission of the, i 

Providence of God in Our National 
History, 99 in Our Mistakes, 
The Hand of, 1004. 

Pulpit Exchange = nitarians, 657; 

exchanges, 727. 
Puritan or Impuritan, 263 
Purple East, i¥ 


Quint, Dr. A. H., Articles by: Clark, 
Nathaniel George, 53; Filberts, 
173; Half Way, 472, 553; Fittest, 

Tue Survival of the, 740. 





Reform, The Next Great, 366 

Religious World — 1895, 6; Order, A 
New, 465; Truth, Thinking on, 557; 
Training, 596. 


Religivusness of Common Life, 927 
Republican National Convention, The, 4 
Resurrection of the Body, The, 539 
Retrene ~~ as the Missionaries o 
Vie 37 


Revival, The Illuminating Power ofa, 54 
a and the Franciscan Rule, 


Recen v2 
Rhode Island, Jottings from, 267 
Righteous,” * Are There None 246 
Roman Faith in Its Historic ‘Home, 64 
Russell, Hon, Charles Theodore, 45 
tussiain Turkey, 207 


Sabbath Observance, The Principle of, 775 
Sandusky’s Institutional Equipment, ‘4% 
San Francisco, Hopeful Aspects in, — 445 
St. Louis Churches, 604 
Sayford, $8. M., The College Evan- 
gelist, 146 

Science, Statecraft and Industry, _ 
World of —1895, i 

Science of Food, — 475, 512, 552, 596, 642, 66. 

Scriptures, More Light irom ‘the, 205 

Sermon at Whitefieid’s Funeral Orig 
inal? Was the, (ix 

Shall It Stand, 

Sheats Law, Methodists Denounce the, 

Sin of Worrying, “i 

Smith, Prof. George Adam, on He 
brew Poetry, 752; in Boston, S51. 

Society, A Feature of Good, j 

Societies and Hard Times, The Benev 
olent, 

Soc iology, Hartford School of, i 

Song, A New Story of an Old, 4b 

Spain, The Boy King of, 5 

Spinsters, In Defense of the, a 

Spirit, The Teaching of the, 539; Man 
ifesting the Holy, 735. : 

Stage, Christian Martyrs on the, x47 

Strikes, How One Employer Avoids, !4/ 

Sumner, Charies, x95 

Sunday, Se nsible Thoughts Regard 
ing, 106; Afternoons, For, 7); The 
Sammer, * 29. 

Sunday School Convention, Inter 
national, 255; Sehcol Pupils, So 
licitude for, 312; School Conven 
tion, The Approaching, 974. 

Survivor of the Late War, The Only 
Equine, 


Talmage at the National Capital, 2 

Tea, Possibilities of the Afternoon, 

Teapots, Living Up to One’s 

Temptation, The Christ- Help in, 346; 
and Ours, Christ’s, 695. 

Temperance in All Things, ; 

Testing of the Storm, ib 

Tide Comes In, When the, 

Tobaccoand the Will, / 

Turkey and the United States, bi 


Tnanimous ? Shall We Make It, 

Jnion, A Church Woman’s, 375; Steps 
Toward, 695. 

Jnited States and England, 

Jnity, Real Christian, 

niversities Are for? Wha ‘ 

tah and Idaho, Politics poe’ Religion 
in, 605 


Veto, The, 735; Governor Wolcot.’s, 
7 i]. 

Victory, Story of a Grea 2 

View of the Occasion, yes Editorial, *-" 
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Waiker, Dr. G. L., on Phases of New England Re 

ligious Late TAY 

Wartime Harcisih A Bit of, 849 

Wastington, Here and T here in, 293; Happenings, 

: As the Season Wanes, %66. 

Wa shington’ 8 Birthday Was M: ade a Holiday, How, 299 

Water tor Summer Tourists, 931 

Webster, Daniel, 780 

Whits of Common Sense, 16, 56, 95, 137 

Whirlwind, After the, 979 

W tling, 743 

Whi suntide, A Meditat'on for, 807 

W Are Rede "When, 842 

Woman's Progress, Signposts Along the Pathway of, 434 

Wooing of Margery Brews, 256 

W y, Theodore D. , Statue of, 147 

W ester ches, A New ader Among, 266 

Work, A Finished, 45 

Working Girls’ Clubs, Chicago, 57 

\ Rays Suggest, What, 326 

Yale University, Re ligtous | bs ife of, 131; Divinity 

School, Anniversary at, 

Young, € hris t ms dseralte he, 126 
Zeal, Unintelligent, 63 
oe 
Additions to the Churches. 

Conf. Tot Conf. Tot: 
CALIFORNIA, IOWA. 

Lincoln, 5 6 Stoux City, 9 12 

Pasadena, 6 20 Sioux Rapids, Is 18 

Sacramento, 156 15 . 

Sun trancisco, Mar- ‘ ah mire™. Z 
ket St, 4 15 Grand Rapids, First, | 7 
rhird, — 25 Rochester, 3 

Sebastopol, 2 4h MINNESOTA, 

Sierraville, - 3 Morristown. 5 

CONNECTICUT, Winona, Second, 2 9 

Hozrah, as - 6 MISSOURI. 

kk. Windsor, First, 15 15 susor 1 

New Haven, Grand .UrOra, 5 
Avenue — 14 Kansas City, Beacon 

Roxbury . Hiv, 60 

: — wo Olivet, 1 3 

LLINOIS. 
sees NEBRASKA. 

Chicago, Douglas ‘ 3 
Park, 1 5 Cowles, 2 3 
Union Park, 7 7 Keystone, 3s 38 
Warren Ave.. 2 39 Plankinton, 20 20 

Downer’s Grove, ~ 1» Pleasant Grove, - 18 

Oak Park, Second, 8 8 Rock Fails, 5 5 

Sanawich, 7 13 SOUTH DAKOTA, 

INDIANA, Algona, 53 

Kort Wayne, Plym Centerville, f 
outh, “4g Fauikton, 9 

Hosmer, Glezen, 5 § Plankinton, 3 18 

fndianapoiis, South- OTHER CHURCHES, 
siete —- 9, : , 

Shipshewana, 5 7 Colville, Wn., J 

: Hammond, La, 5 
IOWA. Rochester, N Y., 1 3 

Creston, 15 Waterville, Me, % 8 

Little Rock, - 9 Churches with less 

Primghar, 63 than three, 5 13 

Conf 2213 Tot., 649. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 0,842; Tot., 18,169 
Calls. 


BAYLEY, Alfred, Pacific Sem., to Haywards, Cal. Ac- 
cepts 

BUKK, Wm. N., Perris, Cal., declines call to Highland. 

CAMERON, Alick J., Westmore, Vt., accepts call to 
Jamaica and W. Townshend 

FENN, Chas. H., to asst. pastorate of First Ch., Kansas 
City, Mo, Accepts. 


FILCH, Albert E., Utica, N. Y., accepts call to Park Ch., 


W.Sp fringtield, Mass. 
FRASURE, 17 A., Union Sem., to Westmoreland, 
N.Y Acce 


Gil ODRICH, Chas, C., Chicago, [11., accepts callto Plym 
0 a ‘ Jh., Springtieid. 

HAR ‘, Roltin L., Andover Seminary, to Helena, Mont. 
Ar to, to begin work Aug, |. 

HAK “NOOD, Clemenut M, G. ‘Oak Park Ch., 
Minn., to Fergus Falls. 

HENDRICK, H, K., Chicago Sem., to Sheridan, Wyo., 
for six months, Accepts. 


Minneapolis, 


HENSHAW, Geo, E., formerly of Ellington, N. Y., t 
Little Valley. 
HOWARD, E, Lee, to Burlington, Kan. Accepts, and 


has begun work. 
HOWELL, Jas., Spokane, 
HYSLOP, Jas, Imlay City, Mich., to 
Detroit. 
JOUNSON, A. R, to Kalama, Wn., 
ipplying. Accepts 
LONG, Henry H., to supply at Bondurant and 
Grove, lo, another year. Accepts. 
MA AR, Fred. H., Niles, Cal.,t» Re sdwood C ity. Accepts, 
 pacbeaeeal win, T. / North Ch., New York city, Ns Bes 
uilto New ‘Kngli and Ch, Brooklyn. 


Wnh., recalled to Almira. 
Mt. Hope Ch, 
where he has been 


Linn 


MERE Me R. tle nry W., Sultan City, Wn.,to Long Beach, 

MILLER, Wm. 3. A. (not Paris 'E ), Bangor Seim., to 
looksett, N H Accepts 

ee he , Win., Little Falis, Minn , to Clinton, Wis. Ac 


MU Hi AY, Edwd, W., 
! Cedarwood, 


Hammond, Ind., to Beachwood 
Accepts, and has begun work. 
to Little 


OR CHARD, Jno., Plymouth Ch., Fargo, N. D., 
Falls, Minn Declines. 
4 NS, C. E., lowa City, Io ,to Keosauqua. Accepts 





“y and D., Redwood City, Cal., to Santa 
Accepts. 
1 HOMSON, J 1s., Hannibal, 
ee IN, David R., general missionary, Redfield, 8. D., 
» secretaryship of esate ld College. Acce oe 
WEI ie WOOD, Samuel D,, Canada, to Tipton, Mich, Ae 
me pts. 
WHERLAND, Jas. D., 
nd. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 
tyes L Chas. alia, O., June % S 
1. Bosw $ ler parts, Rey. Mess 
: Yo Collier, 1. K. Carey. 
STEARNS, E dwd. R., i. Second Ch., Warren, Me., June 
Sermon, Dr. W. D. Hyde; otber pats. Rev. Messrs. 
Brastow, F. V. Norcross, C. D. Boothby, C. 8. 
on, H. E. Thayer. 


Resignations. 


Chichester, N. H. 
Christopher : » Memorial Ch., St. Louis, 


Mo., to Norwood, N 


China, La ,to Baptist Ch., Ham 





mon, 
CA. 





MSDEN, Samuel H., 








BENTE, Mo., 
t take effect Aug. 

BUCK, Geo. J., Springteld and Selma, Minn., withdraws 
resis Va yile 

PRA LIN, Jno. L., Pilgrim Ch., Buffa'o, N. 

HICK s, Geo. E., Southside Ch., Indianapolis, “tet, to 
take a course at Yale 

} F EK oy Allen A., First c h., De Pere, Wis., to take effect 

MJ ATTHEWS, Ru vert B., Newcastle, Me. 

MILLER, Elisha y., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Mc Jno. D., Longton, Kan. 





, Jos. T., Angola,Ind. He will return to Iowa. 


The Congregationalist 


SCUDDER, Wm. I 
effect July 19 
WISE, D. Wellesley, Ahtanum,Wn., to take effect Sept. |. 

Churches Organized. 
{ATEROY, Wnu.,7 June, 10 members. 
AND RAPIDS, Mich., B: ad Memorial, Br. 
one rec. 1) June, 9 membe 
NSAS CITY, Mo., Ke roehy Hill, 
Pi EASANT GROVE, Neb. 
SHILOH, Mich.,, rec. 9 June, 27 members, 


, First Ch., Norwich, N. Y., to take 


Ct 
GR of First 
xs 


June, 60 members. 


Miscellaneous. 

ANDERSON, Jas. A ,and wife, were given a reception, 
June 12, by the people of W. Peabody, Mass., in rec 
ogrition of the 12th anniversary of their marriage. 
An elegant banquet lamp and parlor clock were pre 
sented to them as tokens of esteem. 

FAY, Walcott, who has been preaching for the First 
Ch.. Brockton, Mass., has been engaged to supply that 
church until August, 

SEYMOUR, Chas. R., 
tramping tour of two months in 
land. He expects to linger in 
middle and eastern England, 


Rennington, Vt., is off for a 
England and Scot 
cathedral towns in 


COMMENDED TO THE OHUROHES. 


The exact text of resolutions passed by the Gen- 


eral Association of Massachusetts at its Fall River 
meeting is as follows: 


Whereas, The Board of Pastoral Supply, estab- 
lished by this association, has, after two vears of 
service, abundantly proved its value to the churches 
of the State by bringing pastorless churches and 
eburcbless pastors 1uto correspondence with most 
satistactory results, and whereas, many of the 
churches have failed to contribute the small sum 
the equivalent of one-thira of one per cent. of the 
usual salary paid to the pastor-for the support of 
the same ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the association earnestly request 
the churches which bave not responded to this call 
to send, forthwith, such contribution to the treas- 
urer, that the considerable amount already due the 
secretary, and for which no other provision is made, 
may be ;aid 





Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


M-cCFADDEN—-HAMILTON—In Spring Lake, N. J., 
June 18, oy Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, Rev. Robert A 
Mac Fadden of Andover and Edith Hamilton of brook 
lyn. 

MOWLL—TROW-—In Salem, June 17, by Rev. J. L. 
Hill, D.D, Frederick Newell Mowll of Cambridge 
and Lillian Hemans [row of Salem, 

PENROSE—SHIPMAN—In Hartford, 
F. R Shipman, Rev. 8S. B. L. Penrose, 
Whitman College, and Mary, daughter of 
Nathaniel Shipman. 

REYNOLDS—PHELPS—In South 
by Rev. H. A, Bridgman, cousin of the 
8S. Reynolds ot Washington D. C., 
daughter of Deacon Charles Phelps. 

WARD—SPRAGUE-—In Chicopee, June 17, by the 
bride's fath r, nee F. M Sprague, assisted by Prot. 
J. V. Taylor, Rev, George M. Ward, president elect of 
Rollins College, and Emma M. Sprague of Chie _ 


June 17, by Rev. 
president of 
Judge 


Deertield, June, 18, 
bride, Burnet 
and Mary B., 


WHITE—-YOUNG—I[u Wakefield, June 18, by Rev. J. L. 
Hill, D.D., Charles Ellis White of Philadelphia and 
Grace Young of Wakefield. 

Moaathe 
Vea ns 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a Maye The 
money should be 1 sent with the notice. 

CLAFLIN—1n gerry Pay 13, Mrs. Mary &. Claflin, 
wite of ex-Governor Claflin, for eighteen years a 
trustee of Koston University and a member of the 





stanoing committee on the College of Liberal Arts, as 
well as one of the earliest and most efficient mem 
bers of the Massachusetts Society for the University 
Kducation of Women. 
COOLIDGE—In Sherborn, Mass., 
Coolidge, 73 yrs., 9 mos., 23 dys 


June 15, Joseph D. 


DAVIS—I Ashland, June 6, Eliza, widow of the late 
William Davis of Harvard, aged 89 yrs., 8 mos. 
RICHARDS--In Berlin, Wis., Aprit 20, Mrs, ©. D. Rich 


ards, aged 46 yrs. 
TINKER—In Norwood, 

aged #0 yrs., 5 mos. 

portals with giad hope, he 


June 4, Deacon Francis Tinker, 
Having entered heaven’s open 
leaves the “ gates ajar. 
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THk New England Chautauqua Sunday School 
Assembly will hold its seventeenth annual session 


at Lakeview, South Framingham, Mass., July 20 to 
Aug. 1. Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D. D., will again fill 
the position of superintendent of instraction, The 
talent secured for class instruction and for plat- 
form entertainments gives assurance of making 
this session the crowning one of the assembly. New 
features have been added to the usually Jarge num- 


ber of attractions, which cannot fail to afford great 
enjoyment and profit. The management provide 
for you twenty first-class lectures, twelve inspiring 
addresses, eight magnificent concerts and enter- 
tainments, the help Sunday services, twenty normal 
lessons in Bible and Sunday school science, round 
tables, studies in Browning, studies in New Testa- 
ment Greek, physical culture and elocution, chorus 
training and a large pumber of miscellaneous at- 
tractions—all for the small cost of a season ticket, 
which is only $2 00 for adults and $1.00 for children, 
Programs can be obtained by calling at the Congre- 
gational House, or by sending address on card to 
Samuel Cochrane, Lakeview, South Framingham, 


~ FEED 


The nerves upon pure, rich blood and you need 
not fear the horrors of nervous prostration, 
Nerves are weak when they are improperly and 
insufficiently nourished. Pure blood is their 
proper food, and pure blood comes by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is thus the greatest 
and beat nerve tonic. 
tive compounds deaden and stifle, but Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla nourishes and builds up, 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier* 


Hood’s Pills » take, 





Opiates, coca and seda- 


€usy 
easy 


to buy, easy to 
to operate 


take, 
25 cents, 
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MACULLAR PARKER | 
COMPANY 


IDE LE: 


aa) Sa 
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THE BEST 


CLOTHING 


FOR 


be, EN AN po BOY S 








RIGHT BEFORE YOUR EYES. 






long time. 





ting. 
piazza, 
room, 


the new 
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The great Exhibition of Willow Art-Stained Furniture now in 
our warerooms is the best drawing card that we have had for a 


Bear in mind that the pieces themselves are all here on our 


floor. You are not asked to select from photographs, The 

furniture itself is here. You can try each piece. You can 
test the degree of comfort and buy exactly what 
you need, . 


They interpret all the various laws of easy sit- 
Some pieces are for the lawn, some for the 
others for the hall, 
parlor, bedroom, 


the dining room, living 


etc. 


We show some of the most exquisite art stains 
on these new willow goods. 


Especially famous is 


color — grass green, The cushions and 


pillows are covered to correspord, 


PAINE FURNITURE 
STREET, 


CO., 


BOSTON. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Paralysis, 


partial or complete, locomotor- 
ataxia, epilepsy, all show a diseased 
or deficient condition of the brain, 
once considered incurable. Wecan 
show letters from hundreds of well- 
known physicians, telling of positive 
cures by 
The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant, 


Freligh’s Tonic 


The phosphorus is what does it. Ab- 

solutely pure. Positively harmless. 

Can be taken for any length of time. 
Regular bottle $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 
Sample by mail, 25 cts. Concentrated, prompt, 
powerful. Descriptive pamphlet, formula, testi- 
monials, etc., mailed to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton STREET, New York City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 














Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oo. 
Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - -= = « 2,000,000 
SURPLUS, =© «© «© «= e« &2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 

EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRA‘IOR, TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, Piesicent. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and See. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George 5S. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Ciomwell, Richard A, McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
@. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
@liver Harriman, Henry W.Smith, 
R Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


7 PER CENT. NET. 


First 








Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfully Fertile 
Red River Valley 

and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrift 

farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persona 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
vow earning you only 2,3,or4 per cent. in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. CATES, 
2628 Portiand Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 





YOU | DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Western Mortgage 
ELL or Western Land avoid foreclosure costs—stop sendir+ 
| good money after bad—get a good 54 investment instea 
~—-—|_ State exact] ocation, condition oftitle, and your low >: 
E yrice, Over $2,000,000 in Western securities success? 
| handled by the present management of this corporat.cs 
BUY | THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST ¢« 
| Send for our Bond List. 38 Equitabie Building, Bos 
W a¢ FFER SAFE 





INVESTMENT SE- 
URUTLES which pay good quarterly divi- 
M.D. BROOKS, 


dends. Correspondence solicited, 
84 School Street, Boston. 


CASH PAID for WESTERN SECURITIES. 


Write or call. 
HUMPHREY, 





No fees or commissions. 


Ss. K. 


640 Exchange Building, Boston. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

One of the dullest stock markets of a dull 
year has followed upon the heels of the Re- 
publican convention, where the triumph of 
sound money was complete. Many are ask- 
ing why speculation should not reflect the 
great victory won for gold at St. Louis. The 
cause is not far to seek. Wall Street leaders 
do not like McKinley. Although he stands 
upon a gold platform they know him by his 
record to be considerable cf a silver man, 
and the man himself is taken more seriously 
than the platform. Had Reed received the 
nomination we should doubtless have wit- 
nessed a better stock market. Although the 
St. Louis convention declared so unequivo- 
cally for sound money, the silver question 
still remains the burning issue of the cam- 
paign. If the Democrats do not nominate 
a free-silver man at their convention next 
month, Henry M. Teller, the silver senator, 
will probably run on an independent free-sil- 
ver ticket. There is consequently much re- 
maining uncertainty, and until the battle has 
been decided at the polls the business inter- 
ests will move forward slowly. 

It can be stated, however, that there is a 
trifle better feeling among all classes of busi- 
ness men as a result of the overwhelming vote 
for sound money at St. Louis. Such adisplay 
naturally inspires confidence and indicates 
that the country as a whole is sound on the 
money question. The fear of kaleidoscopic 
changes in the political situation between 
now and November is too firmly implanted to 
be lightly brushed away. 

General trade continues dull. Iron, cotton, 
wool and dry goods are sluggish and low of 
price. Goods are piled up awaiting consump- 
tion, but in most instances there is no ex- 
cessive glut and a short period of normal 
consumption would soon reduce stocks to a 
very healthy point. Crop prospects are favor- 
able and railroad managers are preparing for 
a big business, but grain prices are so low 
that farmers cannot afford to pay the old- 
time profitable rates to haul the wheat and 
corn. Other favorable factors are the virtual 
cessation of gold exports, good improvement 
in the foreign trade of the United States, the 
increasing car movement on Western rail- 
roads apd continued ease in the money mar- 
ket. All these are overshadowed, however, 
by the political situation, and people in the 
stock market should exercise more than ordi- 
nary caution until light breaks clearer than 
at present. 





If you are Tired 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W. F. HINCKLEY, Waterbury, Ct., says: ‘ It 
has served me a good purpose when given for 
mental and pbysical exhaustion; also asa drink in 
fevers.” 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849, 








Published every Thursday. 


Per Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOE, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 
If PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
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nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
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me, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 

on. 
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“All is not 


Columbia 


that Glitters.” 


Your pleasure and safe- (¥ 

ty depend on knowing 
what is under enamel 
and nickel before you 
buy a bicycle. * % 


No question about Col- 
umbias. If you are 
able to pay $100 for a bicycle 
why buy any but a Columbia? 


the agent. By mail 
for two 2-cent stamps MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Branch Houses and Agencies are almost 


everywhere. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





See the Catalogue. 
Free if you call on 





All Columbia Bicycles are fitted with 
HARTFORD SINGLE-TUBE TIRES 


UNLESS DUNLOP TIRES ARE ASKED FOR. 


WE KNOW NO TIRES SO GOOD AS HARTFORDS. 

















With a BULLS- EYE Camera 
light-proof film cartridges and can be 
loaded in daylight. Complete illus- © 
trated manual, free,with every instru- 
ment. 
LIGHTEST, SIMPLEST. 
$8.00 and $12.00. 
EASTMAN “KODAK co. 
The... 
e * 
Pilgrimage. 
New World Pilgrims at A unique bro- 
Old World Shrines... chure, valuable 
as a Pilgrim souvenir. Contains the full 
Price, 10 Cents. 
" oe 

A Souvenir of the Party, with original 
postpaid, for 10 cents. 
* ue & 
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No Dark Room is required as it uses 
Booklet Free. Rochester, N. Y. © 
“ eu © 
Itinerary of the Party. 42 Illustrations. 
List illustrations by Ipsen, sent, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social conditionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperar ¢* 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports 4 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s frie: 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, an¢ 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct t 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, Preside'. 
REv. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
w.C. STURGES Treasurer. 
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COMMENCEMENT AT TWO OF THE 
WOMEN’S OOLLEGES. 


The two western Massachusetts colleges for 
women, situated only six miles from one 
another, are both growing yearly in popular- 
ty, and are being sought by as many students 
as they can accommodate with their present 
equipment. The two are also keeping pace 
in their friendly rivalry to furnish year by 
year better facilities and instruction for their 
pupils. And while life at Smith is generally 
supposed to bs somewhat more agreeable to 
the average society girl, Mt. Holyoke, under 
its new president, Mrs. Mead, has become 
greatly liberalized and few restrictions com- 
pared with the earlier years of the institu- 
tion are laid down. Moreover, the modern 
drift toward more elaborate social functions 
and a great variety of good times has not 
failed to embrace South Hadley in its onward 
march. 

The college at Northampton has far out- 
stripped its neighbor on the other side of the 
Connecticut River in the number of its stu- 
dents, there having been enrolled this past 
vear 875, and the graduating class numbering 
151. The alumrz return in large numbers 
every year, not less than 200 being in the pro- 
cession to College Hall on the occasion of 
Dr. Washington Gladden’s scholarly and in- 
spiriting address. The loyalty of the grad- 
uates is proved by the enthusiasm with which 
they labor in behalf of the college. Their 
library fund has pow reached $5,000, while 
the graduating class has raised not less than 
2600 for a stndents’ building. Next year 
another dormitory is to be added to the half 
dozen or more now clustering around the 
original hall. This new structure is to be the 
most expensive ever reared, and board in it 
will be somewhat more costly than in the 
other cottages or in the city. Private parties 
are erecting the building with a view to 
furnishing accommodations for the more 
wealthy element among the students. Pres- 
ident Seelye’s baccalaureate was character- 
ized by bis customary vigor of thought and 
gracefulness of expression. The new member 
of the board of trustees succeeding Miss 
Anna L. Dawes is Mrs. Mary D. D2y of 
Syracuse, a graduates of the college. 

Mt. Holyoke’s graduates number seventy- 
eight and they were addressed by Rev. Dr. 
W. H. P. Faunce of New York. The bacca- 
laureate was preached by Rev. Charles M. 
Lamson, D. D., of Hartford, and there was the 
usual succession of receptions, Class Day festi- 
vals and alumne gatherings. It is encourag- 
ing to note that $70,000 of the $100,000 neces- 
Sary to secure Dr. Pearsons’s gift of $50,000 
have been pledged and the remaining $30,000, 
it is hoped, will be forthcoming before next 
January. The twenty-four alumnz associa- 
tions over the country are taking, most of 
them, a heroic part in the movement. 

A new professorship is to be established 
hext year, the department of politica] econ- 
omy being separated from that of philosophy 
aud history. Miss Annah M. Soule will be 
installed in the new chair of economics and 
civics. Joseph Field, brother of Marshall 
Field of Chicago, has given $5,000 to found a 
scholarship in English. An infirmary has 
been completed during the year and a great 
event has been the extension of the electric 
railway from Holyoke to the college, securing 
for the students easy and swift egress to the 
outer world. 





\N ounce of prevention is cheaper than any 
(uantity of cure. Don’t give children narcotics 
or sedatives. They are unnecessary when the infant 
1s properly nourished, as it will be if brought up on 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


Try Ir! For any Inflammation, Pond’s Extract. 
/' is sold only in bottles with buff wrappers. 


TAKEN in time Hood’s Sarsaparilla prevents 


serious illness by keeping the blood pure and all 


‘he organs in a healthy condition. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. Be 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 


Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR ) 
7 Cincinnati 
ECKSTEIN } 
ATLANTIC ) 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER ) 


MISSOURI 
| St. Louis. 


\ Chicago. 


RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
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ONEY IS MADE by saving it, and 
there is no better way to save ii 
than in preserving your buildings 

by having them 

White Lead and 

cannot be wed/ painted with anything else. 

To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
For colors use 
White Lead Tinting Colors; they are the 
best and most permanent; prepared ex- 


well painted with Pure 


Pure Linseed Oil. They 


Nationa Leap Co.’s Pure 


JOHN T.LEWIsesRos.co| Pressly for tinting Pure White Lead. 


Philadelphia. } 
MORLEY ' 


Cleveland. 
SALEM 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


Salem, Mass, 


The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


t saves time 

and labor ; 

money too— 
100 letters, 

postal cards 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10) 


Cavtion.— Other fhings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the az fon 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York 








KNICKERBOCKER. 


No more round shoulders, Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 
Easily adjusted. Worn with 
comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boys and girls. 4 
Sold by druggists, ap- Sig 
pliance stores, general @ 4 
see stores.&c. By mail $1 per pair($1.50 silk)) 
Ye aq Send chest measure around body under 
Cire 


arms. alars free. Addrexs lilt 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE €0., EASTON, PENN,, &. >. A. 


































That's Wheatlet, | 
TRY IT. ! 
Sold in 2-lb, packages by all leading Grocers. 








DD a 
4 v vary 





Pamphlet giving valuaole information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 
g PP a8 idacicicicicag 
When you 


Buy Spoons 


knives, forks, etc., buy reliable brands, 
v even if they docosta little more. They 

are worth the difference. Our trade- 
mark ensures unquestionable quality. 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 


Made only by 
The Meriden Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Conn. 
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. . SERVICES .. 


GOD IN NATURE. 
NATIONAL SERVICE. 


100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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The 


Lace Thread. 





amount 





Glasgo Lace 
in premiums for the best : 
The prizes are divided into 4 classes, giving 
every one an opportunity. 


| $1,000 CASH PREMIUMS 


Extra prizes will also be given to those using the greates 
of Glasgo 
detail with sample of thread sent free 

THE GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., 1 


Conn., offers $1,000 


Thread Co., Glasgo, S 
with Glasgo Twilled 


work done 





Particnl 
Sampic 


Lace Thrend. 





of competition in 
yir 


Kpool 
1, Claseo, Cons 








‘STEARNS ~ 


d= ¢* 


E.c.STEARN 
TORONTO, ONT 





THE YELLO 














‘Better work wisely than 
work hard.”? Great efforts 
are unnecessary in house- 
cleaning if you use .... 
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POMONA OOLLEGE AND ITS NEEDS. 


The executors of the estateof Mrs. Nancy M. 
Field, late of Monson, Mass., have contracted 
to give Pomona College $25,000 towards a per- 
manent endowment fund of $100,000, provided 
the college secures $75,000 before Jan. 15, 1897, 
and the whole amount is paid in before Jan. 
15, 1900. This proposition, not unusual for 
these days, is of far more than ordinary im- 
portance to this young college. Though draw- 
ing its first breath at the hight of the land 
excitement in Southern California, Pomona 
is not a product of that excitement. Rather, 
long cherished hopes, fervent prayers and 
general plans eventuated in definite action at 
that time. 
appointed a year before, after comparing sev- 
eral proposed locations, made their choice and 
provided for the present organiz. tion and in- 
corporation. 

A spot could hardly be found more health- 
ful, attractive and inspiring, embowered in 
sSweet-scented orange groves, yet looking off 
on the rugged Sierras; more central and con- 
venient of access, yet apart from the tempta- 


tions incident to large cities, especially in a | 


new country. No feature, however, could be 
more ideal than its constituency, with a sin- 
gle exception. From the first the united de- 
mand was for the New England type of col- 


lege, the highest standards and the Christian | 


spirit dominant in all and every part. Such 
a college they would sustain to the utmost of 
their ability. 
years ago, the third class is just completing 
the curriculum, Of the twenty-four gradu- 
ates eleven expect next year to be doing grad- 
uate work in the universities, four of which 
have already accepted Pomona’s diploma. 


The exception to this constituency is in | 


the fact that very generally at present they 
have incomes. 
But, though 
they are put to their wits’ end to buy every- 


thing, implements, fertilizers, feed for stock, | 
family supplies, pay taxes, build and sustain | 


all sorts of public institutions, without divi- 
dends and without a dollar for their labor. 


Reduced wages, shortened time, the year’s | 


crops cut off is bad, but no one could antici- 
pate this drain, without one rill of supply, 
kept up two, three, four, five, even six years. 


Out of such homes come the students, of | 
New England stock, self-respecting young | 


men and women, willing to work and suffer 
for an education. 


in part, support themselves. The professors 


are committed body and soul to the work. | 
College graduates, and most of them having | 
degrees from New England institutions, they | 
Nearly every one has turned | 


are in demand, 
away from a larger salary promptly paid. 

A few years hence this constituency can 
take care of its own college thus trained to 
habits of frugality. 
claims general interest is the pressing de- 
mands and golden opportunities, which must 
be provided for at once, or else the work ac- 
complished, the prestige gained, the benevo- 


lence appropriated, must all be lost forever to | 


those who so much need and appreciate them 
and to the general cause of Christian educa- 
tion. ‘‘ Hold on a little longer,’ say these 
generously disposed friends, “it is our college, 
we can help soon.’’ But simply to “hold on” 
means embarrassing debt. Northern Cali- 
fornia, as remote as Buffalo from Boston, not 
to mention intervening mountains and des- 
erts and difference of origin, history and 
customs, has few wealthy men in any of its 
churches. 

This proposition of the Field estate comes as 
the voice of God pointing out a way of deliv- 
erance—the only way apparent to assured per- 
manency and unfettered success to one of the 
most hopeful colleges in the whole brillian: 
galaxy that sorichly adorns this favored land. 
One grand response has come. Mr. C. H. 
Baldwin, father of the president, has pledged 
to this fund $25,000, one-fourth, it is under- 


The churches, by a committee re- | 


Beginning with this ideal eight | 


They own their plants. | 
thrifty, vigorous, resourceful, | 


Many of them, in whole or | 


The emergency that now | 
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stood, of his entire property. Every one of 
the seventy: five churches, although more than 
forty of them are home missionary churches, 
is open to the appeal of the college, and nota 
few outof them are making heroic sacrifices for 
it. But tbe supreme efforts of a constituency 
situated as this is at present must be supple- 
mented by other friends if the college is to 
avail itself of this timely aid. 


yo Which 
Se have youan 
eye 
to, quantity 
=—< or quality, 


when you 
Ah &. 


buy some- 
thing to 
make washing easy? If it’s 
quality, you want Pearl- 
ine (Sh Sap). In effectiveness, 
in economy, and above all in 
its absolute harmlessness, 
no matter how or where you 
use it there’s nothing to com- 
pare with this, the first and 
only washing-compound.W hat 
difference does the quantity 
make, after all? 

If you spend five cents or 
ten cents or a dollar for an aid 
to washing, don’t you want the 
thine that will give you the 
most work, the best work, and 
the most certain safety for that 
amount of money? That thing 
is Pearline(,,"°S,,). 


no soap 
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Grand National Prize of 


16,600 FRANCS at Paris 


UINA- 
[AROCHE 


Possesses in the highest de- 


gree tl e entire active properties 
of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed 
by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever AND 
Acur, Mararia, Poorness oF 
THE Bioop, Generat Desivity 
and WasTING In. 


CREASES THE APPETITE, STRENG- 


DISEASES 3 
THENS THE Nerves and builds 
up the entire system, 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-30 N. William St. 
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does Tarrant's 
Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperi- 


ent, and with 


It Cools 
the Blood 


its refreshing 
action upon 
the stomach 
and bowels, 
cures Sick 
Headache 
and Consti- 
pation, 

It also en 
ables dyspep- 
tics to digest 





and enjoy their 
food. Sold by 
Druggists for 
50 years. 


Prickly Heat 





Wonderful 
Cures_& 


of Coughs, Colds and all kinds 
of Sore Throats and Lung 
Troubles are made every day 


- BY - 


Adamson’s 
Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


It gives instant relief, and 
cures, permanently, the worst 
cases. Time-tried and thirty 
years tested. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLD BY THE BEST DRUGGISTS. 


Prices 35 cts. and 75 cts. a Bottle. 


. Trial size 10c. 
t 








The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, _ 


Telangest 


~— ry) 
S ivate~© 4 
INSTITUTION 




















An Institution for the Scientific Treatment of 


CANCER 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 
We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity. 
Book and circulars giving description of Sanatorium, 
Treatment, Terms, and Reterences, free. 


“DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, SO" sve" 
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The! (Yiiciohrse)) 





It is a Treatment of the Blood. 
The Necessary Result 


The instrument all the cost for a whole 


and is the cheapest and 
DO NOT FAIL to investigate; you cannot afford 


CURE 


A Simple Home Treatment of Unequaled Value. 
Administered by attaching an instrument to the flesh, usually at the ankle of the patient. 

It assists the blood to acquire Oxygen from the atmos- 

fi pasts in amount as great as the system can use. 
gained by the lungs naturally in breathing, and by contact of the skin and mucous surface with the air. 
inevitably follows, viz.: PURE BLOOD thoroughly vitalized, nerves 
i a fed and disease expelled by eradicating its cause. 
FRAIL CHILDREN and WEAKLY YOUTH built up to rugged maturity. 


illustrated circular, with testimonials, price-list, ete. 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., General Agent for New England States 
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WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


It is 


family for years. IN USE seven years by thousands, 
best Home-Treatment known. 

to. Every HOME should have it. WRiTE for free 
Refer to The Congregationalist when writing. 
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“S.H. & M. 
Nothing !”’ 


That’s the stand to 
take with your 
dealer on 
the 
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=” VELVETEEN 


“SKIRT BINDING 


question. 
If he will not supply you we will. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,’ a new book 
by Miss Emma M_ Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, sent for 25c.. postage paid. 

S.H.& M. eas vO. Sen Sop, N. ¥, City. 


At Special Low Prices 


Here is joyful news for the little folks. 
Our Special Doll Sales are hailed with 
delight in thousands of homes. Children 
know that the prettiest dolls are to be 
found here, and mothers know that our 
prices are lower than anywhere else. 


25 Dozen Kid Dolls, 
45¢. size at only. . 25°: 


50 Dozen Jointed Dolls, 
25¢e. size at only ; { 9c. 

Jointed Dolls at from 
25c. 0 $12.75 
Dressed Dolls at from 


19c. to $1.25 


Win. S. Butler & C0., 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 














Our Organ in Christ M. E. Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 
FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO., 


Builders N 

of the 

n World’s Fair, Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, Scottish 

tite Cathedral, Cincinnati and many others. Corre- 

spondence solicited. Address 

FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO., Detroit, Mich. 
New York and Chicago. 


CANCER Tumors. 


Allies Conquered; scien 

© vegetable treatment at home, no knife or plaster. 

Full particulars, much valuable matter in 1(0 page 

k, free; write A. MYRON MASON, M.D., 
557 Sth h Ave. New York. 








1T “WILL SERVE THE E INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in corresp @ suggested by 
asunouncements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationatist. 
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EDUOATION. 


— Benjamin Ide Wheeler, now at the 
head of the Greek department of Cornell, has 
been elected president of Rochester Univer- 
sity, New York. 


— Rev. J. H. Twichell of Hartford de- 
livered the address at the dedication of the 
Woolsey statue at Yale last week. This is 
the statue over the location of which there 
has been so much controversy. The faculty 
finally yielded to the wishes of the students 
and it was placed in front of the library, 
facing the new Phelps Memorial Arch. 


— Phillips Academy, Andover, graduated 
last week 140 young men, the largest class in 
its history. Those going direct to college 
together with certain members of the middle 
class make, it is stated, the largest number 
that ever entered college in a single year 
from apy preparatory school in the country. 
The last piece at the exhibition elicited great 
applause, being a ‘‘ Character sketch of Abdul 
Hamid II.,” delivered by a son of Dr. Christie 
of Tarsus in Asia Minor. The exhibition was 
held for the first time in the Seminary Chapel, 
the Academy Hall being given up to an 
alumni dinner, presided over by ¢x-Congress- 
man Stevens and addressed by Rev. Dr. L. T. 
Chamberlain, Prof. D. C. Wells of Dartmouth 
and other alumni. Professor Churchill had 
preached the baccalaureate sermon on the 
preceding Sunday. 

— The fourteenth Commencement of Yank- 
ton College occurred June 14-17. The bacca- 
laureate sermon was preached on Sunday by 
Pres. H. K. Warren and an address was given 
before the Christian Associations of the college 
by Rev. E. M. Williams, D. D., upon The Cer- 
tainty of the Ultimate Triumph of the Re- 
deemer’s Kingdom. Monday and Tuesday 
were occupied with college examinations. 
Monday evening came the Commencement of 
the Conservatory of Music and the Commence- 
meut of the academy occurred Tuesday even- 
ing, with seven graduates. The college Com- 
mencement followed on Wednesday after- 
noon, with three graduates. Rev. J. F. Loba, 
D. D., of Evanston, Ill., gave the Commence- 
ment address upon The Service of Idealism 
to Present Life. Wednesday evening the 
members of the corporation, the trustees, fac- 
ulty, alumni and a few invited guests gath- 
ered for a dinner and reunion. An otherwise 
trying financial year has been cheered by a 
gift of $5,000, available for current expenses 
from the late Dr. E. K. Alden and a gift of 
$1,000 from a Boston woman for the equipment 
of the department of biology. 


—— Drury College Commencement was one 
of unusual interest, June 11. The long, hard 
struggle to secure Dr. Pesrsons’s generous 
gifts had resulted in complete success, and the 
promises he had made were promptly and 
cheerfully fulfilled, as always. The usual 
heavy deficit had been cut down to small pro- 
portions and will not cccur next year. The 
only cloud on the occasion was the fact that 
President Fuller, who has labored incessantly 
in this matter, was taken quite ill on the even- 
ing of the annual reception. His friends are 
hopeful that rest and freedom from care will 
restore him to health again. The Graduating 
Class numbered seven and the exercises were 
of a high order. There has been good work 
in every department and it was feltthat Drury 
offers excellent advantages in scholarship. 
One of the helpful features cf the year has 
been the use of Fairbanks Hall for the boys 
of the academy, under the immediate supervi- 
sion of Principal Howland and his wife, who 
live in the building and make it a real home 
for the boys. The rooms are being fitted up, 
as the finances permit, and made attractive, 
and the best of order prevails. 


President | 
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Nature's 
Cure 


Improper digestion causes over 
92% of all suffering and —— 
of the Blood, Liver, Stomach, Kid- 
neys, Lungs, Nerves, Brain or ’ Skins 
Puritana renews and strengthens 


Power 
Producer 


of the human system, the Stomach. 
It makes the health ri: ght, because 
it makes the Stomach right. 

It brings New Blood, New Nerve 
Force, New Strength, New Life. 


If you are a sufferer, get of vour druggist this 
frreat disease-conqueriny discovery (the price is gL 
for the complete treatment, consistiny of one bottle 
cf Puritana, one bottle of Yurit anit Pills, and one 
bottle of Vuritana Tablets, Hil inelosed in cue 
package), er w to the unders sient ad, ar t 
wilh bole the a en vow be t P dlsame 
‘ ' 
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5 A SYMBOL 
OF PURITY. 


/\—The seal of a grovern- 
ment the world over, 






We P reas is at! Yoo } signifies quality and sta 
. tenes LARD tf bility, and so the name 

\ , Aa — “john P. Squire & 
Losyod- J Co,,” means pure lard, 





and purity in all hog 
es All New Fung 


ind k t! it New 
England Gro er 


| JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., BOSTON. 








Of course it’s imitated— 
anything good always is— 
that’s endorsement, not a 
pleasant kind, but still en- 








| dorsement. HIRES Root- 
| beer is imite ited. 
Made ¢ The ¢ KE. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 


A 2dc. package makes 5 gallon Sold every where. 


Fuller has been at work upon the course of | 


study and valuable improvements will be 
made. It is hoped that he may be able now 
to devote his time exclusively to the regular 
work of the college. 


Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write Meleet Tamily 

| p npeisiy for ten years. Send self-addressed stamped 
| envelope to Miss RACHEL T. WYATT, Centerville, Mass, 
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I have found 
the ROYAL 
BAKING Pow- 
DER superior 


to all others. 


C. GORJU, 
late Chef, 
Delmonico’s. 





The Cyclist’s Necessity. 


'POND’S 
‘wy. USED INTERNALLY 
AND EXTERNALLY. 


GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS, SEE 
OUR NAME, POND’S EX: 
TRACT CO., NEW YORK, 


76 FIFTH AVENUE. 


WILL CURE CUTS, BURNS, 
BRUISES, WOUNDS, SPRAINS, 
SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, IN. 
SECT BITES, ALL PAIN, AND 
INFLAMMATIONS 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT 


For PILES. 





An Opinion. 


LanGpon KAINE, writing in The Commercial Advertiser, says: 
‘* These sermons are not only quite as original as, and not less 
absorbing and beautiful than, the same author’s stories and 
sketches. They are much more than that—they are a revelation 
to those who are not in close touch with Christian thought, per- 
haps a revelation to many devout Christians, and a delight to all 
honest souls. One does not get an understanding of the strong 
intellect and great heart ef the author of ‘‘ The Bonnie Brier 
Bush”’ until he reads the last word of his published sermons. 
No reader can be quite prepared for the abundant originality and 
evidences of wide culture which he displays in this series of 
sermons. There is hardly a line in the fifteen sermons that is 
redundant, hardly a sentence that has been put there to cover 
space—but all have a part in revealing the faith of the preacher. 
The style is lucid, graceful and charming, but the style is lost to 
the thought in the interest awakened by the exposition. No 
history of Jesus, no series of sermons on the nature of religion 
and the destiny of the human race, ever gave to the world a more 
consistent revelation of the simplicity of the laws of God, of the 


sweetness of the character of Christ, or ever offered so alluring | 


a path for men to follow. It is calculated to establish an epoch in 
the history of Christianity by removing from its forms the hideous 
masks and repulsive coverings that theories have made to 
conceal it.” 


THE MIND OF THE MASTER. 


By IAN MACLAREN (Joun Watson, D. D.), author of 
‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


OTHER BOOKS BY [JAN MACLAREN. 


‘¢ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ ‘‘In the Days of 
Auld Lang Syne,’’ ‘‘The Upper Room,’ ‘‘A 
Doctor of the Old School,’’ etc. 





The above book is for sale by ali booksellers, or will be sent, mail } 
prepaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


5th Avenue and 21st Street = = New York. 
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